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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH CARICATURES. 


England under the House of Hanover, ¢c. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq.,M.A. 2vols.8vo. Bentley. 
To illustrate a century of history from the “Carica- 
tures and Satires of the Day,” is a novel design; and 

s at least the merit of setting events and 
characters in a different light from any other in which 
we have been accustomed to view them. It is not 
the sunlight of the historian, nor the torchlight of 
the political partisan, nor the lamplight of the his- 
torico-romancer, nor the candlelight of the letter- 
writer, nor the rushlight of the ephemerist; but a 
kind of emanation and combination of them all, 
gleaming with Will-o’-the-wisp and meteoric fires, 
and throwing out the figures in glowing relief, as a 
magic-lantern does its fanciful, but not inaccurate, 
images. Give me the ballad-making for the people, 
said a shrewd julge of human nature, and I will leave 
the rest to whomsoever it may please to publish for 
their guidance; and here we have the ballads and, in 
aidition to the ballads, the caricatures which went 
dong with them, pari passu, touching on the same 
subjects, ridiculing the same follies, lashing the same 
nisdeeds, and holding up the same parties to public 
laughter or contempt. 

We like the plan ; we consider the execution of it, 
both as regards its lighter literature, and the nume- 
tous illustrations by Mr. Fairholt, to be just what was 
wanted; and we have been much amused with the 
whole from beginning to end. That it may never- 
theless furnish a butt for other sharp-shooting critics 
is by no means impossible; for that sort of practice 
often depends more upon a like or dislike to the 
author, than upon the character of his work. If he 
happen to be obnoxious, a cutting up is attempted ; if 


must cut up your book right and left, top and bottom, 
root and branch. To plaster a book, is to employ 
the dative, or giving case, and you must bestow on 
the work all the superlatives in the language; you 
must lay on your praise thick and thin, and not leave 
a@ crevice untrowelled. But to tickle, sir, is a com- 
prehensive word, and it comprises all the infinite 
varieties that fill the interval between slashing and 
plastering. This is the nicety of the art, and you 
ean only acquire it by practice; a few examples will 
suffice to give you an idea of its delicacy. 

“We will begin with the encouraging tickle. 
‘Although this work is full of faults; though the 
characters are unnatural, the plot utterly improbable, 
the thoughts hackneyed, and the style ungrammatical ; 
yet we would by no means discourage the author 
from proceeding; and in the meanwhile we con- 
fidently recommend his work to the attention of the 
reading public.’ 

“<« Take, now, the advising tickle. 

“There is a good deal of merit in these little 
volumes, although we must regret the evident haste 
in which they were written. The author might do 
better—we recommend him a study of the best writers,’ 
—then conclude by a Latin quotation, which you may 
take from one of the mottoes in the Spectator. 

** Now, young gentleman, for a specimen of the 
metaphorical tickle. 

“* We beg this poetical aspirant to remember the 
fate of Pyreneus, who, attempting to pursue the 
Muses, forgot that he had not the wings of the 
goddesses, flung himself from the loftiest ascent he 
could reach, and perished.’ 

“This you see, Paul, is a loftier and more erudite 
sort of tickle, and may be reserved for one of the 
Quarterly Reviews. Never throw away a simile un- 





he happen to be of the favoured clique, fair words 
and trumpeting are his lot. In Paul Clifford, Sir 
E. Lytton has humorously exposed this system, as 
set forth by the Editor, Mac Grawler. 

“You say wisely, (observed this grand authority to 
Paul,) criticism is a great science—a very great 
science, and it may be divided into three branches— 
viz., ‘to tickle, to slash, and to plaster” Jn each of 
these three, I believe without vanity, I am a profound 
adept! I will initiate you into all. Your labours 
shall begin this very evening. I have three works on 
my table, they must be despatched by to-morrow 
hight; I will take the most arduous, I abandon to 
you the others, The thrée consist of a Romance, an 
Epic in twelve books, and an Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, in three volumes; I, Paul, will tickle the 
Romance, you this very evening shall plaster the 
Epic and slash the Inquiry !’ 

“*Heavens, Mr. Mac Grawler!’ cried Paul, in con- 
stemation, ‘what do you mean? I should never be 
thle to read an epic in twelve books, and I should 
fill asleep in the first page of the Inquiry. No, no, 
leave me the romance, and take the other two under 
your own protection !’ 

“Although great genius is always benevolent, Mr. 
Mac Grawler could not restrain a smile of ineffable 
contempt at the simplicity of his pupil. 

“*Know, young gentleman,’ said he, solemnly, 
‘that the romance in question must be tickled; it is 
lot given to raw beginners to conquer that great 
nystery of our science.’ 

“‘Before we proceed farther, explain the words of 
the art,’ said Paul, impatiently. 

“*Listen, then,’ rejoined Mac Grawler; and as he 
soke the candle cast an awful glimmering on his 
countenance. ‘To slash is, speaking grammatically, 
0 employ the accusative, or accusing case ; you 
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ily. 

“ * Now for a sample of the facetious tickle. 

*< ae, has obtained a considerable reputa- 
tion! Some fine ladies think him a great philoso- 
pher, and he has been praised in our hearing by some 
Cambridge Fellows, for his knowledge of fashionable 
society.” 

“¢¥For this sort of tickle we generally use the 
dullest of our tribe. 

“¢ There is a variety of other tickles; the familiar, 
the vulgar, the polite, the good-natured, the bitter: 
but in general all tickles may be supposed to signify, 
however disguised, one or other of these meanings— 
* This book would be exceedingly good if it were not 
exceedingly bad;’ or, ‘This book would be exceed- 
ingly bad if it were not exceedingly good.’ 

“* You have now, Paul, a general idea of the 
superior art required by the tickle ?” 

“Our hero signified his assent by a sort of hys- 
terical sound between a laugh and a groan. Mac 
Grawler continued :— 

“¢ There is another grand difficulty attendant ‘on 
this class of criticism,—it is generally requisite to 
read a few pages of the work; because we seldom 
tickle without extracting, and it requires some judg- 
ment to make the context agree with the extract; but 
it is not often necessary to extract when you slash 
or when you plaster; when you slash, it is better in 
general to conclude with— 

“ “After what we have said, it is unnecessary to 
add that we cannot offend the taste of our readers by 
any quotation from this execrable trash.’ And when 
you plaster, you may wind up with, ‘ We regret that 
our limits will not allow us to give any extracts from 
this wonderful and unrivalled work. We must refer 
our readers to the book itself.’ 

“¢ And now, sir, I think I have given you a sufficient 


outline of the noble science of Scaliger and Mac 





Grawler. Doubtless you are reconciled to the task I 
have allotted you; and while I tickle the Romance, 
you will slash the Inquiry and plaster the Epic !’” 

But Paul Clifford must not detain us longer from 
the first three Georges of the House of Hanover. 
Queen Anne died 30th July, 1714, and Mr. Wright, 
commencing with that event, takes a retrospective 
glance at the Whig and Tory parties, the disputes 
between the High and Low Churches, and the abuse 
bandied so virulently against each other by the 
violent factions into which the country was split. 
The Mughouse riots and fights, and the newspaper 
accounts of these brawls, are noticed; and we come 
to the famous Hoadly controversy, which covered the 
land with clouds of pamphlets. Thus in 1717, Mr. 
Wright states,— 

“It appears that in the beginning of November, 
1717, the society of the Roebuck had fought with 
the butchers, who composed the most active part of 
the mobs of this period. On the 16th of November 
the Whig ‘ Weekly Journal’ has the following para- 
graph :—‘ Whereas the author of the ‘St. James’s 
Weekly Journal’ has most grossly scandalized the 
gentlemen of the Roebuck Society in his paper of 
last Saturday; this is to satisfie the world, that, 
before the aforesaid loyal body beat the butchers of 
Newgate Market to their hearts’ content, they assaulted 
them first for expressing their joy for the birth of the 
young Prince, on the 2nd of November last, as will 
be prov’d by affidavits that are now making in order 
to punish the ringleaders of all Jacobite mobs.” It 
is evident, however, that the proceedings of the mug- 
house societies began to be discountenanced by the 
less violent Whigs; and nothing could be more 
calulated to keep up the ill-feelings which were tear- 
ing society to pieces, than the satirical processions 
that were paraded through London streets on every 
occasion that offered itself. Several of these pro- 
cessions were prepared on a very large scale in 1717 
and 1718 ; but they were forbidden by the authorities, 
and the effigies were exhibited privately at the Roe- 
buck, or were made public only in printed deserip- 
tions. The Tories called loudly for the suppression 
of the mug-houses themselves ; and several pamphlets 
for and against them appeared in the earlier part of 
the year 1717. 

“Tn the meantime, High-Church and Low-Church 
continued to wage unremitting warfare with each 
other. An unusually violent controversy was raised 
in 1717, by two performances of Bishop Hoadly of 
Bangor, a discourse and a sermon preached before 
the King, in which he advocated tolerance and mo- 
deration towards those who differed in religious 
opinions, and condemned persecution. The convo- 
cation of the clergy, which, up to this period, had met 
at the same time as the Parliament, took up the 
matter with so much fury, that they were suddenly 
prorogued by the King, and have never since been 
called together. The animosity to which this dispute 
gave rise soon led to personal slander, in which 
Hoadly’s chief opponents, Dr. Snape, master of Eton 
College, and the Bishop of Carlisle, made certainly an 
undignified appearance. Perhaps no one subject of 
dispute ever gave rise to so many controversial 
pamphlets as were published during 1717 and 1718 
for and against Bishop Hoadly; it was made the 
burthen of ballads and epigrams, and was taken up 
by those who of all others were least able to under- 
stand the merits of the case—the street mob, who 
only distinguished a Dissenters’ chapel from a church 
by the absence of the steeple.” 

The South Sea bubble is‘next upon the canvas ; 
and we are told,— 

“The town now presented an extraordinary appear- 
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ance. Stock-jobbing seemed to be the sole business 
of all classes, and Whigs, and Tories, and Jacobites, 
High-Church, and Low-Church, and Dissenters, 
forgot their mutual animosity in the general infatua- 
tion. In spite of a proclamation, forbidding the for- 
mation of companies without legal authority, an 
immense number of stock-jobbing companies sprung 
up like mushrooms around the larger scheme. These 
soon became known by the popular title of bubbies, 
advertisements of which filled the newspapers during 
the months of June and July. Many of these were 
mere gambling, or, more properly speaking, swindling 
speculations; and there were instances in which a 
man took a room for the day, opened a subscription 
book in the morning, taking a very small deposit on 
the shares, and in the evening shut up both book 
and shop, decamping with a large sum of money. 
When a new company was announced, no one 
thought of inquiring if the project were a practical 
one or net: a company was even announced, and its 
shares bought, which was merely advertised as ‘ for 
an undertaking which shall in due time be revealed.’ 
Square bits of card, with the impression in sealing- 
wax of the sign of the Globe Tavern, conveying to 
their possessors merely the permission to subscribe 
some time afterwards to a new sail-cloth company 
not yet formed, were actually sold in Exchange Alley, 
under the title of ‘Globe permits,’ for sixty guineas 
and upwards. The ‘ Political State of Great Britain’ 
gives a list of these bubbles in July, amounting to a 
hundred and four, among which are companies ‘for 
assurance of seamen’s wages ;’ ‘for a wheel for per- 
petual motion;’ ‘for improving gardens; ‘for in- 
suring and increasing children’s fortunes;’ ‘for 
making looking-glasses ;’ ‘for improving malt liquors;’ 
‘for breeding and providing for bastard children,’ (the 
first idea of the Foundling Hospital;) and ‘for insur- 
ing against thefts and robberies.’ Among other odd 
projects were companies ‘for planting of mulberry 
trees and breeding of silkworms in Chelsea Park;’ 
‘for importing a number of large jackasses irom 
Spain, in order to propagate a larger breed of mules 
in England;’ ‘for fattening of hogs.’ A clergyman 
proposed a company to discover the land of Ophir, 
and. monopolize the gold and silver which that 
country was believed still to produce. It would be 
almost impossible here to carry the ridiculous beyond 
what was represented in matter of fact; but there 
were some burlesque lists, containing companies 
‘for curing the gout,’ ‘for insuring marriages against 
divorce,’ and the like. Within two or three days 
after they were subscribed for, the shares in these 
different companies sold for amazing prices: those 
in the Water-Engine Company, on which four pounds 
were paid, rose to fifty pounds; the stocking com- 
pany’s shares, for which two pounds ten shillings 
were paid, sold for thirty pounds; the shares in a 
company ‘for manuring of land, subscribed at two 
shillings and sixpence, sold for one pound ten 
shillings. 

“ Among the previously existing companies which 
were dragged in among the bubbles of this year, 
was the York Buildings Company, which had pur- 
chased the site of York House in the Strand, to build 
works for the suppiying of the West End with water 
from the Thames. It is a remarkable fact, and one 
that appears to be entirely forgotten, that, within two 
or three years of the date of which we are speaking, 
a veritable steam-engine was constructed here, which 
is thus described in the ‘ Foreigner’s Guide to London,’ 
published in 1729 :—‘ Here you see a high wooden 
tower and a water-engine of a new invention, that 
draws out of the Thames above three tons of water 
in one minute, by means of the steam arising from 
water boiling in a great copper, a continual fire being 
kept to that purpose; the steam being compressed 
and condensed, moves by its evaporation and strikes 
a counterpoise, which counterpoise striking another, 
at last moves a great beam, which by its motion of 
going up and down, draws the water from the river, 
which mounts through great iron pipes to the height 
of the tower, discharging itself there into a deep 
leaden cistern; and thence falling down through 
other large iron pipes, fills them that are laid along 





the streets, and so continuing to run through wooden 
pipes,* as far as Mary-bone fields, falls there into a 
large pond or reservoir, from whence the new build- 
ings near Hanover Square, and many thousand 
houses, are supplied with water. This machine is 
certainly a great curiosity; and, though it be not so 
large as that of Marley in France, yet, considering 
its smallness in comparison with that, and the little 
charge it was built and is kept with, and the quantity 
of water it draws, its use and benefit is much beyond 
that.” 

Upon this remarkable description of a steam engine, 
above a hundred and twenty years ago, Mr. Wright 
has collected the following remarks in an additional 
note :— 

“As the York Buildings Company’s steam-engine 
appears not to have attracted much notice in the 
works on the history of this invention, which has 
created so extraordinary a revolution in modern 
society, it may not be thought uninteresting to add 
here a curious burlesque announcement of its first 
erection, with one or two other notices of it, taken 
from the journals of the day. 

‘‘In the autumn of 1731, the supply of water to 
Mary-le-bone was discontinued, and the use of the 
engine was consequently discontinued at the same 
time. Read's Journal, in Sept. 1731, announces 
briefly that ‘The York Buildings Company have 
given over working their fire-engine.’ 

“The engine was, however, allowed to remain 
there for several years, though inactive, and seems to 
have been shown as a curiosity. In an account of 
London published in Ali Alive and Merry ; or the 
London Daily Post, of Saturday, April 18, 1741, we 
have the following notice of it: ‘ There is a famous 
machine in York Buildings, which was erected to 
force water by the means of fire, thro’ pipes laid for 
that purpose into several parts of the town, and it 
was carry’d on for some time to effect; but the charge 
of working it, and some other reasons concurring, 
made its proprietors, the York Buildings Company, 
lay aside the design; and no doubt but the inhabi- 
tants in its neighbourhood are very glad of it; for its 
working, which was by sea-coal, was attended with so 
much smoak, that it not only must pollute the air 
thereabouts, but spoil the furniture.’ 

“These apprehensions, which are amusing when 
we compare them with the present state of the metro- 
polis, appear to have existed previous to the erection 
of the engine, and form part of the foundation of the 
following jeu desprit. It is advertised as ‘ published 
this day,’ price 6d., in the Daily Courant, of Decem- 
ber 14, 1725; but it is here reprinted from Read’s 
Weekly Journal, of December 18, 1725. 

“¢ The York_Buildings Dragons; or, ‘a full and 
true account of a most horrid and barbarous 
murder intended to be committed next Monday, 
on the bodies, goods, and name of the greatest 
part of his Majesty’s liege subjects dwelling and 
inhabiting between Temple-Bar in the East, 
and St. James’s in the West, and between 
Hungerford Market in the South, and St. 
Mary-la-bone in the North, by a set of evil- 
minded persons, who do assemble twice a week, 
to carry on their wicked purposes, in a private 
room over a stable by the Thames side, in a 
remote corner of the town. 

“Now these conspirators have purchased two 
enormous dragons from the deserts of Lybia (of such 
monstrous size that the tail of one of ‘em is a mile 
and a half long,) which they have brought into this 
metropolis incognito, by the assistance of a conjuror, 
whom they have employed in that matter. 

“*¢ This conjuror, therefore, by the help of a hunt- 
ing-whip that has a talisman in the handle of it, 
contrived a means to run these dragons without 
paying any duty to the government; for, by applying 
this talisman to the head of each dragon, he shut up 
all the life within one particular gland of the head, 
and then anatomically dissected the two monsters, so 

* “Many of the wooden pipes here alluded to have been 


recently m up in excavations in Brook Street, Grosvenor 
, and in some other places along the line here de- 








that they could be easily stowed in several ships, and 
be brought in as coming from different parts of the 
world. And accordingly most of the nerves and 
sinews came from Sweden; the greatest part of the 
head from Norway, by the help of another conjuror 
who combined with the first; the joints, and veins, 
and arteries, were brought from Derbyshire; the 
breast from Worcestershire ; and the back and wings 
from Kent, Berkshire, and Hertfordshire; the belly 
from Cornwall; and the greatest part of the tail from 
the West country, except the thick end next to the 
body, which, together with the snout and teeth, came 
out of Sussex by sea, and passed at the Custom 
House for some outlandish curiosity, imported by 
some virtuosos of Great Britain. And you know 
natural knowledge is so much encouraged, that such 
things never pay any duty, but pass unexamined ;— 
witness Villette’s great burning-glass, the Hugenian 
telescope, and the wax-work anatomies. Now, if 
there had been any astrologers among the Custom 
House officers, nothing of this would have happened; 
for they are perfectly well acquainted with dragons’ 
heads and dragons’ tails. But what would you have 
men do that never saw a dragon in all their lives? 
Since there never was any in this kingdom before, 
but one, and that was at Wantley, almost two hun- 
dred miles distant from London, who was killed by 
More, of More Hall, before he could come southward; 
and he was but a little dragon in comparison, for he 
only devoured three children, whereas these dragons 
either have or will devour whole families, 

“But to return to our account. The conjuror 
and his abettors have concealed under a large tract 
of ground, the dreadful tail* of one of these monsters, 
and are now vivifying the whole animal by the re- 
union of its parts; and diffusing its life from the 
glandula pinealis to the very extremities of the nos- 
trils, wings, and tail, 

“©On Monday, therefore, the 20th instant, at 
17 minutes past 10 in the morning, a Lancashire 
wizzard, with long black hair and grim visage, will 
for some hours feed the eldest dragon with live coals; 
and a Welshman, bred on the top of Penmaenmaur, 
will lay hold of the bridle to direct the motion of the 
creature. Then on a sudden will the monster clap 
his wings several times successively with prodigious 
force, and so terrible will be the noise thereof, that it 
will be heard as far as Calais, if the wind set right 
All those who have musical ears, within the bills of 
mortality, will be struck deaf; those who have no 
ear will become deaf; and all who were deaf before, 
will start up and run away. 

“The next disaster will be occasioned by the 
Welshman, who will cry ‘Boh!’ to make the dragon 
drink, who immediately dipping his two heads into 
the Thames, will suck out thence such a prodigious 
quantity of water, that barges will never after be able 
to go through bridges; the wharfs will become use- 
less from the Steel Yard to Millbank ; and the tide will 
not rise high enough to fill the basin of a set of good- 
natured gentlemen who have been at immense pains 
to serve the new buildings with water. 

“© The next calamity will be this,—That, whereas 
the dragon lives upon Newcastle and Scotch coal, 
(which, by the by, will produce scarcity of coal, by 
reason of the great consumption,) and other bitu- 
minous substances, and is of himself of a huffing, 
snuffing temper, he will dart out of his nostrils per- 
pendicularly up to the skies two such vast, dense, ani 
opake columns of smoke, that those who live in the 
Borough will hardly see the sun at noon-day. Now 
this smoke being ponderous, will descend again upol 
all the neighbouring inhabitants; being elustic, will 
spread and fall upon all the evergreens within ten 
miles of London; and being fuliginous, will so dis- 
colour their hue, that it will puzzle a very mice 
botanist to determine concerning any leaf within that 
compass of ground whether it be of a subfuse or & 
downright piceous colour after this accident. Happ! 
will then the ladies be who have papered up all their 





*“ This, of course, is an allusion to the wooden pipes, 
nels sees, extending from the York Buildings to 
Mary-le-bone Fields, to convey the Thames water to the 
great reservoir there.” 
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furniture before they went out of town! Happy the 
stationers Who have timely shut up their shops to 
preserve their paper! And thrice happy the poor 
washer-women, who have closed up and pointed the 
garret windows where they have hung up their linen 
clothes to dry, Besides all this, the sulphureous 
particles aising from the coals will be so pernicious 
to the lungs of all who suck them in, that they will 
break several blood-vessels with coughing. Add to 
all this, that upon the subsiding of this black pillar, 
the cities of London and Westminster will lose sight 
of one another, though in the clearest day; so that 
nobody can possibly receive any benefit by this con- 
trivance, unless it be the link-boys, who will be 
absolutely necessary to conduct people through the 
smoke. 

“¢ But the worst consequence of all, and which I 
almost dread to relate, is, this dragon's way of 
poisoning. Through a long proboscis, something 
like an elephant’s trunk, this creature can at pleasure 
filtrate and suck in all the venomous effluvia out of 
the air, water, and other fluids. And, therefore, to 
make up the desolation of this poor city, he will from 
the Thames in great abundance draw in all the 
fatidocabbageous, deaddogitious, deadcatitious, Fish- 
streethillious, Drurylanious, issneplasterious, excre- 
mentitious, and all common-shoreitious particles 
therein contained from time to time; and haying 
therewith filled his stomach, this stygious compound 
will pass the pylorus, and being carried along the 
viscera by the peristaltic motion, will issue out at the 
anus (which in this animal is in the last joint of the 
tail) with great stench, in vast quantities, into a large 
receptacle prepared by the aforesaid conjuror for re- 
ceiving and containing this hellish liquor. Now, as 
this fluid is always to run in, ahd never to go out, it 
is evident to all chemists and naturalists, and several 
other ingenious gentlemen besides, that there must 
be an intestine motion, because the fluid stands still, 
and this intestine motion will cause a fermentation, 
which fermentation will cast out undequaque such 
pestiferous streams and vapours, as will depopulate 
all the whole neighbourhood in such a manner that 
grass will grow in Queen Anne Street, Chandos 
Street, Mortimer Street, and all the adjacent streets, 
till the genius of architecture comes to the relief of 
the desolate place. And if it should so happen, that, 
by the violent motion of the beast, it should receive 
any wounds in its tail, from every wound will issue 
with impetuosity rivers of this abominable liquor, 
which will inundate and render impassable the streets, 
drown all those that come within its vortex, and such 
as venture to look out of their chamber-windows will 
be suffocated with the putrid vapour. 

“*To conclude my dismal story: I must let the 
world know that these conspirators are enemies to 
the souls as well as the bodies of all persons they can 
have any influence over, by setting up a new kind of 
Popery, and have already persuaded several families 
to worship these dragons. Among other things, they 
have a ceremony much like T'ransubstantiation ; for, 
by the mixture of Ceres and Neptune, (and what is 
the Popish Host but bread and water?) they have 
contrived a consigillated wafer, which turns paper 
into money. 

“*Now, to give my reader a little hope, before I 
quit this melancholy tale, I must acquaint him that a 
set of honest and brave gentlemen intend to prose- 
cute these vile men, who will find themselves 
deceived in trusting to the Toleration Act; for that 
tet allows of no image worship within ten miles of 
London, except it be in a foreign amb——+r’s chapel. 

“* Written by a club of ingenious gentlemen. 

**¢ Anodine Necklace, Secretary.’ ” 

About the time of the South Sea Bubble, political 
caricatures became common in England, “ for they 
had before been published at rare intervals, and 
partook so much of the character of emblems, that 
they are not always very easy to be understood.” 

. Mr. Wright represents the general condition of 

Herature at this period to have been at a low ebb, 
and observes, — 

_ “Along-established opinion, perhaps not altogether 
Just, has fixed upon the reign of Queen Anne as the 





Augustan age of English literature; but the few pure 
models of English composition which that age pro- 
duced were scattered stars among a countless multi- 
tude of unworthy scribblers, whose fame was in sub- 
sequent times embodied in the name of Grubb Street, 
and who, from a variety of causes, were gradually 
driving the more classic writers out of the field. 
The first kings of the Hanoverian dynasty had no 
love for letters; and it happened that one or two of 
the most distinguished literary names belonged to 
the party in opposition to.their government. Those 
only could live by their writings who would throw 
themselves into the troubled sea of party, or who 
would pander to the depraved taste of the mob of 
readers ; or, in other words, who would be the slaves 
of the newspapers or of the booksellers. The party 
newspapers were increasing daily in scurrility as well 
as in number; but, instead of the wit and elegance 
of the Spectators and Tailers, they were filled with 
calumny and defamation, or with wearisome tales of 
gallantry, varied only by occasional and not unfrequent 
patches of indecent ribaldry. It is clear, indeed, that 
the national taste had become as vulgar as the 
national manners, and as corrupt as the principles of 
a large majority of the public men of that period. 
The works which received the greatest encouragement 
were scandalous memoirs, secret history surrepti- 
tiously obtained and sent forth under fictitious names, 
(such as the books which came from the pens of 
Eliza Haywood, Mrs. Manley, and other equally 
shameless female writers, and from the press of 
Edmund Curll,) and ill-disguised obscenity. 

“A great number of the low political writers of the 
day were well paid with the Government money. The 
secret committee appointed to inquire into the sins of 
Walpole’s administration, after he had retired from 
office, reported that no less than fifty thousand and 
seventy-seven pounds eighteen shillings were paid to 
authors and printers of newspapers in the course of 
ten years, between February 10, 1731, and February 
10, 1741. Of this, it appears, by the report just 
quoted, that William Arnall, a very active political 
writer, received in the course of four years, ‘ for 
Free Britons and writing,” eleven thousand pounds 
out of the Treasury. 

“ After the employment of writing for Government, 
the most profitable was that of writing for the stage.” 

This topic discussed, we have Hogarth, Orator 
Henley, The Beggar's Opera, and the whole succes- 
sion of circumstances which attended political or 
other public movements. There seems to be nothing 
new under the sun; we have Jew bills and debates 
on them, ministerial struggles, opposition, elections, 
theatricals, court intrigues, scandals, &c. &c., much 
as now; and among the rest we may mention a sort 
of sympathetic prototype to our animal magnetism, 
in a satire upon Dr. Hill,— 

“Tn a mock letter from Dr. Rock ‘to a physician 
at Bath,’ the popular empiric is made to improve 
upon the extraordinary properties of the numerous 
quack medicines then in vogue. ‘ Imprimis,’ he says, 
‘there is my famous sympathetical family pill. Let 
the master of any family, or the mistress if she be 
master, take one of these at night going to bed, and 
another in the morning fasting, and they shall not 
only be well purged themselves, but the whole family, 
men, women, and children, shall equally participate 
of the same benefit. Among the various other 
advantages of these pills, we are told, ‘ For instance, 
when a fine lady has been to go to a rout or to a 
ridotto, what does the ill-natured husband do, but 
take my pills very privately, and then, poor soul, she 
dares not venture ont of doors, and, if she did, can 
have neither coachman nor footman to attend her.’ 
After these are, ‘Secondly, my intentional purging 
pills. The person who takes them need only say to 
himself, ‘It is my intention these pills should purge 
my wife as much as they do me; my boy Jack half 
as much as they do me; my daughter Molly once less 
than Jack; that liquorish hussey Nan, that steals 
half the sweetmeats, and eats half the fruit in the 
garden, ten times as much as they do me; and that 
rascal Tom, that is perpetually at the ale-house, 
twenty times as much as they do me, for five days 





successively.” Upon this the wished-for event in- 
fallibly follows.’” 

Wilkes and Lord Bute gave a new impulse to cari- 
eaturing, and the American war was prolific of more. 
When we come to the reign of George III., we 
have full fifty years of rich caricaturing. Extra- 
vagant costumes and other grotesque follies furnish 
prolific matter. Politics, too, ran high and ridicule 
higher. Gilray, Rowlandson, and other capital 
satirists arose. The American war, the Irish union, 


the French revolution, furnished endless subjects ; 
and these the author has brought lightly and spiritedly 
into his descriptions and Mr. Fairholt’s happy copies. 
But we have said enough to recommend the work to 
the popularity which surely awaits it. 








JOHN WESLEY IN LOVE. 


Narrative of a Remarkable Occurrence in the Life 
of the Rev. John Wesley. Now first published. 
Pp. 53. Smith. 

A sEconD title-page calls the occurrence a “ transac- 
tion in the early life’ of Wesley, and “from an 
original manuscript in his own hand-writing ;” but it 
appears that the body of the work is only a copy, and 
the poem, which “is a summary of the whole affair, 
all that remains of the original,” that is “ authenti- 
cated by J. Wesley's own hand-writing.” This poetry 
is enough to show what a strange affair it was; and 
may not unfairly be presumed to prove the genuine 
character of the prose, which is also so far corrobo- 
rated by co-incident contemporaneous dates in Wes- 
ley’s published journal. 

At any rate, a Methodist love story, in which the 
greatest light of that body acted a principal part, 
must possess some uncommon features, as compared 
with more sensual and worldly concerns of the same 
nature. We could hardly, as the Americans say, 
realize John Wesley in love, sighing like a furnace, 
with a woful ballad made to his mistress’s eyelid; 
but here, if the song be sooth, we have him jingling 
in rhyme like the most infatuated of us. 


“T saw her run with winged speed 
In works of faith and labouring love ; 
I saw her glorious toil succeed, 
And showers of blessings from above, 
Crowning her warm effectual prayer, 
And glorified my God in her. 


“ Yet while to all her tender mind 
In streams of pure affection flowed, 
To one by ties pecyliar joined, 
One only less beloved than God, 
‘ Myself,’ she said, ‘my soul I owe, 
My Guardian Angel here below.’ 


“ From heaven the grateful ardour came, 
Pure from the dross of low desire ; 
Well pleased I marked the guiltless frame, 
Nor dared to damp the sacred fire ; 
Heaven’s choicest gift on man bestowed, 
Strengthening our hearts and hands in God. 


“°*'T was now I bowed my aching head, 
While sickness shook the house of clay, 
Duteous she ran with humble speed, 
Love’s tenderest offices to pay ; 
To ease my pain, to soothe my care, 
T’ uphold my feeble hands in prayer. 


“ Amazed I cried, ‘ Surely for me 
A help prepared of Heaven thou art! 
Thankful [ take the gift from thee, 
O Lord, nor aught on earth shall part 
The souls whom thou hast joined above 
In lasting bonds of sacred love.’ 


“ Abashed she spake, ‘ Oh, what is this, 
Far above all my boldest hope! 
Can God, beyond my utmost wish, 
Thus lift his worthless handmaid up ? 
This only could my soul desire, 
This only (had I dared) require.’ 


“From that glad hour, with growing love, 
Heaven’s latest, dearest gift I-viewed ; 
While pleased each moment to improve, 
We urged our way with strength renewed, 
Our one desire, our common aim, 
T’ extol our gracious Master’s name. 


“ Companions now in weal and woe 
No power on earth could us divide, 
Nor summer’s heat, nor wintry snow, 
Could tear my partner from my side ; 
Nor toil, nor weariness, nor 
Nor horrors of the angry 5 
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“ Oft, (tho’ as yet the nuptial tie 
Was not) clasping her hand in mine, 
* What force,’ she said, ‘ beneath the sky 
Can now our well-knit souls disjoin ? 
With thee I'd go to India’s coast, 
To worlds in distant oceans | 

Alas for holy communion ‘and womankind! will it 
be credited, that this matchless dame was led by the 
circumstances detailed at length in this pamphlet to 
jilt the unfortunate preacher, and marry two hus- 
bands; the first (in 1736), a Captain Murray, of a 
trading-vessel, to whom she had a child or two, and 
who was drowned; and the last, a certain John 
Bennett, one of the sect which was then spreading 
itself abroad, aud which lias since continued to 
flourish. Upon this second “ giving of the sack,” 
John, after deploring his fate, took heart of grace, 
consulted a Mrs. P., and married a lady of inde- 
pendent fortune, agreeably to the following memo- 
randum in his journal :— 

“<« Feb. 2,1751.* Having received a full answer 
from Mr. P—, I was clearly convinced that I ought 
to marry. For many years I remained single, because 
T believed [ could be more useful in a single than 
in a married state; and I praise God, who enabled 
me to do so. 

. £3 now as fully believed that in my present cir- 

cumstances I might be more useful in a married 
state ; into which, npon a clear conviction, and by 
the advice of my friends, I entered a few day: after.’” 

If Shakspere could searcely make Falstaff in love 
entertaining except by his disappointments, so it 
seems, from this account, that poor John Wesley was 
placed pretty much in similar predicaments. In 
August, 1748, he notes :— 

“T was taken ill at Newcastle: Grace Murray 
attended me ‘continually. I observed her more 
narrowly than ever before, both as to her temper, 
sense, and behaviour. I esteemed and Joved her 
more and more ; ‘and, when I was a little recovered, 
I told her, sliding into it I know not how, ‘If ever I 
marry, I think you will be the person.’ After some 
time I spoke to her more directly. She seemed 
utterly amazed, and said, ‘This is too great a blessing 
for me; I can’t tell how to believe it. This is all I 
could have wished for under Heaven, if 1 had dared 
to wish for it.’ 

“From that time I conversed with her as my own. 
The night before I left Newcastle, I told her, ‘I am 
convinced God has called you to be my fellow-labourer 
in the gospel. I will take you with me to Ireland in 
Spring. Nowwe must part for a time; but, if we 
meet again, I trust we shall part no more.’ She 
begged we might not part so soon, saying, ‘It was 
more than she could bear. Upon which I took her 
with me through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, where 
she was unspeakably useful both to me and to the 
Societies. I left her in Cheshire with John Bennett, 
and went on my way rejoicing. 

‘‘Not long after I received a letter from J. Bennett, 
and another from her. He desired my consent to 
marry her. She said ‘She believed it was the will of 
God. Hence I date her fall. Here was the first 
false step, which God permitted, indeed, but not 
approved. I was utterly amazed; but wrote a mild 
answer to both, supposing they were married already. 
She replied in so affectionate a manner, that I thought 
the whole design was at an end. 

“John Bennett afterwards told me, that on the 
very night after he had engaged to G. M., just after 
he lay down in bed, and before he had slept at all, he 
saw her sitting as in deep distress. In the morning, 
instead of writing to me, he asked her, ‘Is there not 
a contract between you and Mr. W.? Partly out of 
love to him, partly out of fear of exposing me, she 
replied, ‘ There is not.’ This was, doubtless, another 
false step. He that standeth, let him take heed lest 
he fall! 

“She felt the effects of this all the winter, being 
under racking uncertainty of mind. When she re- 
ceived a letter from me, she resolved to live and die 
with me, and wrote to me just what she felt. When 
she heard from him, her affection for him revived, 
and she wrote to him in the tenderest manner. In 


{* Then aged 48. Ep. L. G.] 








February, particalarly, she sent him word, ‘ That if 
he loved her, he should meet her at Sheffield, for she 
was sent for to Ireland ; and, if he did not come now, 
she could not answer for what might follow.’ ” 

We have heard of two strings to a bow, and the 
widow Murray was assuredly the archer to shoot 
with both. She traverses the kingdom as the nurse, 
handmaiden, and religious coadjutor of Wesley; but 
keeps Bennett strung, as string No. 2, in case of a 
failure of string No. 1. 

“ We returned (from Ireland, says Wesley’s journal) 
together to Bristol. It was there, or at Kingswood, 
that she heard some idle tales concerning me and 
Molly Francis. They were so plausibly related that 
she believed them, and in a sudden vehement fit of 
jealousy writ a loving letter to John Bennett. Of this 
she told me next day in great agony of mind; but it 
was too late; his passion revived; and he wrote her 
word he would meet her when she came into the 
North. 

“We came to London.” 

“At Epsworth in Lancashire J. Bennett metus. I 
was beginning to speak to him freely. But when he 
told me, ‘she had sent him all my letters, with 
several other circumstances of the same kind, all 
which I then believed to be true, I stopped and said 
no more. I sawif these things were so, he had the 
best right to her; so I thonght it better to bear the 
blame, than to lessen his affection for her. I judged 
it right that they should marry without delay, and 
wrote her word in the morning, ‘I thought it was 
not proper she and I should converse any more to- 
gether.’ 

“She ran to me, in an agony of tears, and begged 
me ‘not to talk so, unless I designed to kill her.’ 
She uttered many other tender expressions. I was 
distressed exceedingly. Before I was recovered, J. 
Bennett came in. He claimed her as his right. I 
was stunned and knew not what to say, still thinking, 
‘She loves him best; and why should I speak, to lay 
a ground of future uneasiness between them?’ Com- 
passion, likewise, and love to her, swayed me much, 
observing she was sorrowful almost to death, and 
fearing, if each insist on his claim, it will be cutting 
her in sunder. She can never survive it; she will 
die in the contest. So I again determined to give 
her up.” 

But true lovers cannot give up their mistresses so 
easily, however they may resolve. John is speedily 
turned again, and tells us :— 

“J felt no anger, no murmuring, or repining; but 
deep anguish of spirit, from a piercing conviction of 
the irreparable loss I had sustained. I had no design 
to converse with her any more; but about two, one 
brought me~ word, ‘Sister Mary is exceedingly ill; 
she is obliged to keep her bed. I then believed it 
right to visit her. When I came, she told me in plain 
terms, ‘My dear Sir, how can you possibly think I 
love any other better than you! I love you a 
thonsand times better than I ever loved J. B. in my 
life. But I am afraid if I don’t marry him, he will. 
run mad.’ She showed a letter he had just sent her, 
which confirmed that fear. In the evening he came 
himself; and then he on the one side, and David 
Trathen on the other, continued urging her, telling 
her they would not go all night unless they had an 
answer, till at length she said, ‘I will marry J. 
Bennett.’ 

“ The next morning she told me what had passed: 
I was more perplexed than ever. As I now knew she 
loved me, and as she was contracted to me before, I 
knew not whether I ought to let her go. For several 
days I was utterly unresolved, till on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6th, I put it home to herself, ‘Which will you 
choose ?’ and she declared, again and again, ‘I am 
determined by conscience, as well as inclination, to 
live and die with you.’” 

We need not pursue the account of these struggles 
and changes into all their details; Mrs. Murray, 
instead of any holy hymn, appearing to have Mack- 
heath’s unholy song by heart :-— 

“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear Prayer away ; 
But while ye thus woo me together, 
To neither I cannot say nay.” 





And truly she must have been of a loving disposition, 
for she says of herself— 

“When I was about seven years old, as I ny 
one day in St. Andrew’s Church, I felt my soul oye. 
powered with the love of God. And TF loved 
mankind. All my affections seemed changed. 
wanted to be there always. These impressions p 
mained upon my mind for a long time, and ink 
were never wholly effaced.” 

The death of her first husband is described jn 
remarkable manner :— 

“T felt (she relates) a daily increase of peace gj 
love, till the latter end of May, 1742. About thy 
time I was one night just laid down, when } felt; 
weight come upon my feet. I thought the cat hy 
come upon me, and strove to push her off. Preseui} 
I felt it rising higher and higher by my side, ti); 
seemed to lie by me the full length of aman. 1 {aj 
an awe, but no fear, praying continually, and knowigy 
I was in the hands of God. After a few minute 
rolled off, and fell upon the ground, I fell asleg) 
and dreamed I saw my husband lying in ‘his coffy 
I cried and asked, ‘ Will you not speak 'to me?” } 
just lifted up his eyes and shut them again. J awd 
in great trouble, and slept again, and dreamed th 
same dream. When I awoke, I was convinced m 
husband was dead.” 

And true enough he was, as she learnt when she way 
to meet his ship at London; and her mother advise 
her to return to Newcastle. 

“T asked Mr. Wesley's advice (she says): He tol 
me he was going thither himself, and should be gid 
to meet me there. 

“T sailed from London at the end of October, aul 
came to Newcastle a few days before Mr. Wesley 
John Brydon came frequently to me at my mothers; 
but it was no temptation to me. God had restor! 
my peace; and I desired nothing but Him. I & 
deavoured to improve my time by speaking to eve 
one I could, either at Horsley or the neighbouring 
villages, as well as by praying with those of th 
Society. And God was with us of a truth, Muy 
were convinced of sin; James Watson anid son 
others receiving remission of sins.” 

She afterwards falls into a condition of insm 
despair, of the particulars of which she draws ar 
volting picture. She also suffered much from th 
jealousies and accusations of her sisters in the faith 
who took offence or were scandalized by her intimay 
with their Founder. At last, Mr. Wesley's brothe 
interfered, and by force, stratagem, ‘and falsehoods 
as is represented, succeeded in breaking off tle 
match, and getting Mrs. Murray made Mrs. Bennett 
Upon this, John sets forth a long logical string o 
reasons pro and con; concluding in favour of mtr- 
riage and Mrs. Murray, but, alas! too late, for the 
course of true love never did run smooth— 

Her hair was braided not for him, 
Her face was turn’d away ; 
and the successful John Bennett rejoiced in tle pox 
session of the dubious and wavering and matehles 
fair. How Wesley’s brother brought it about ist 
queer specimen. f 

“The way by which he endeavoured to do this, 
was by laying all the blame upon me, as having use 
my whole art and authority to seduce another mans 
wife. This was the scope of all his discourse # 
Newcastle. The effect of what he and J. B. siil 
(for they spoke just alike) was, that all in the house 
(unless one or two that were instant in prayer) were 
set on fire, filled with anger and confusion, # 
driven to their wit’s end. 8, Proctor would leave tle 
house immediately; John Whitford would pres 
with Mr. W. no more; Mat. Errington dreamed the 
house itself was all in flames, (and most certainls t 
was ;) another dreamer went a step further, and s¥ 
Mr. W. in hell-fire; Jane Keith was peremptory, 
‘John W. is a child of the devil,’ coming pretty ne 
J. B. himself, whose repeated words were, «If John 
W. is not damned, there is no God.’ , 

“ When J. B. was 80° clearly convinced ‘the fault 
lay all in me,’ G. M. and he were brought together. 
She fell at his feet, acknowledged she had used a 
il, and begged he would forgive her. To satisfy he 
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entirely as to any scruple which might remain with 
regard to me, One was brought in, to assure her ‘I 
had given her up,,and would have nothing more to 
say to her; only I had ordered him to procure some 
place among the country societies, where she might 
hive privately.’ Upon this, one eried out, ‘Good 


30d! what. will the world say? He is tired of her, 
and so thrusts, his wh— into a corner. 
will you consent to this? 
will die, first.’ 


Sister M., 
She answered, ‘No; I 
So, seeing no other way, she frankly 
Jeclared, ‘1 will have J. B., if he will have me.’ 

“On Tuesday morning, Oct. 3rd, they were married. 
They all then rode on contentedly to Leeds, to give 
me the meeting there, as well that I might have the 
nleasure of seeing the bride, as that I might acknow- 
edge -my sin (those were my brother's expressions) 
before J, B. and them all. : 

“But this Iwas not altogether ready to do; 
neither did I apprehend she desired my company 

y more; till on Friday, October Oth, I was in- 
ormed ‘both J..B. and his wife desired to see me.’ 

went; but oh, what an interview! It was not soon 
at words could find their way. We sat weeping at 
pach other, till I asked her, ‘ What did you say to my 
brother,to, make, him accost me thus?’ She fell at 
ny feet, and. said, ‘she never had spoken nor could 
peak against me,’ uttering many other words to the 
ane effect, in the midst of numberless sighs and 
eas... Before she rose, he fell on his knees, too, 
nd asked my pardon for what he had spoken of 
ue, Between. them both, I kuew not what to say 
ordo.| Lean forgive, but who can redress the wrong ? 

“After dinner, I talked with her alone. She 
yerred with the utmost emotion, being all dissolved 
in tears, that she never laid the blame upon me, 

hom she knew, to be entirely innocent—that she 

ould rather die than speak against one to whom she 
had so deep obligations; that at the time I first 
spoke to her at. Newcastle, she loved me above all 
persons living; that after her engagement with J. B. 
er heart was divided tiJl she went to Ireland; that 
hen it was wholly with me, and from that time, till 
J.B, met us at Epworth; that after his speaking she 
vas divided again, till I talked with her upon the 
oad, from which hour she loved me more and more, 

ill we parted at Hineley Hill; that, when my bro- 
her took her thence; she thought he was carrying 
her to me; that, when she knew more of his design, 
phe told him, ‘ I will do nothing till I-have seen Mr. 
W., but that, when it was told her at Newcastle, 

mong a thousand ether things, ‘Mr. W. will have 
hothing to say to yon,’ then she said, ‘ Well, I will 

ave Mx, B., if he will have me.’ If these things 


so, hardly has such a case been from the begin-- 


ning of the world !” 

And so.ends this odd love-tale, which, if genuine, 
4s we have remarked,) beats the inventions of our 
ost popular novelists all to smash. 1t is, however, 
a singular physiological law, that every kind of mental 
rxiltation is apt to run into like extremes of an 
Opposite nature, Great excitement cannot be con- 
ned to one idea or object. The sacking of a town, 
amid all its perils and bloodshed, merges into scenes 
f the grossest indulgence. And so also with the 
ever of the purest kind when it runs wild through 
the Veins in the form of mania—there is no saying 
nto what an abyss of vices it is likely to precipitate 
e individual. It is a sort of madness, and can 
neither discriminate nor resist. Heaven send us all 

Mens sana in corpore sano. 








ITALY. 


Ilaly in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted 
with its Past Condition. 
(Fourth Notice—Conclusion.) 
Tae third yolume transports us to Naples, and the 
harrative continues to be marked by the same talent 
™ tcuteness of observation which distinguishes the 
Wo preceding, and have been exhibited in our re- 
marks and quotations. A portrait of Manzoni, a fine 
ead, adorns it, 
OF the Neapolitans, our author says : 
AS it regards the people, they are in all respects 


the reverse of the Romans, in look, manner, dress, 
disposition, and civilization; insomuch that it is diffi- 
cult to believe them to belong to the same country; 
an union between races so different would seem to be 
impossible. 

“The Romans are quiet in their streets, almost 
gloomy, naturally grave and serious; the Neapolitans 
are like a crew of Bacchanalians, in perpetual revelry. 
Naples seems ever in a carnival: it is scarcely possible 
to suppose the people we behold appear in their real 
characters; the business of life is turned into a mas- 
querade, The glorious climate in which they live may 
have much influence on the habits of the people— 
their corrupt government more. Populous as Naples 
is,* to a stranger it appears to possess a population 
exceeding that of London, for this reason, the whole 
mass of the population, man, woman, and child, rush 
with one consent into the streets in the morning, and 
continue there, shouting, grinning, dancing, or at 
their trades or occupations, till night. Little real 
business, all the while, is done. Naples, for its size 
and importance, has less trade than any such city in 
the world. The pecple supply the want of business 
by noise and clamour. 

“The dwellings of the people are cheerless and 
wretched; when, therefore, the bright sun shines in 
the morning, they pour down from their lanes and 
narrow streets into the broad Piazza, or Chiaja, or 
the Mole. The men do any little work they get, 
the women bring their chairs, and sit down and knit, 
or sew, or wash, or cleanse their hair in the streets,+ 
while the little lazzaroni, of whom I have reckoned 
one hundred in a short distance, tumble about in the 
dust, or roll an orange from one sewer to another— 
or, if on the shore, will dive for a farthing; and so 
their intellectual day passes, nct omitting their en- 
joyment of the animating exhibition of Pulcinella, a 
spectacle to be seen in all parts of Naples, and an- 
nounced by a national air highly musical.{ The 
lazzaroni, in which term I include fishermen, porters, 
messengers, &c., are, physically, a fine race of fel- 
lows ; they seem as if preparing to go to bed, pur- 
suing their occupations in linen drawers and a night- 
cap; they disdain shoes or stockings. Their gait is 
an ambling, between a walk and a run, and they are 
equally ready for playing or fighting. I really believe 
their felicity would be complete with maccaroni and 
Pulcinella. Punch is a very important personage in 
Naples; he dresses up and retails the drolleries of 
the day; he is the channel of the passing opinions, 
and could gain a mob or keep the whole kingdom in 
good humour. The fishermen who drag their nets at 
the end of the Villa Reale (dressed as described) will 
suddenly drop their rather profitless business, (the 
fish is small and scanty,) seat themselves on the 
beach, and play with dirty cards; their gravity during 
this sport being more ludicrous than their merri- 
ment.” 

“T may add some particulars of daily life. The 
cows are driven to the doors in the morning to be 
milked ; nobody would believe he got milk otherwise. 
Herds of goats with bells are also twice every day 
driven into the city for the like purpose, while the 
national conveyance (curriculo) flies along the 
Chiaja, with a dozen people hanging on and around, 
and behind. it, all so balanced that one horse can 
draw it and gallop. No filth remains in the streets, 
for, unlike the Romans, the Neapolitan gardeners 
employ lazzaroni to go about with asses, loaded with 
two deep pockets of strong matting at each side, into 
which they pack daily the offal of the city: they thus 
scour the streets effectually. There is gas, but it 
escapes; there are sewers, but they have no fall, nor 
water: being open to the bay, when the wind blows 
from the south-east, they are to some extent washed 
out; otherwise, as there are no tides, the conse- 
quences are not agreeable. ‘There are volumes of 





* 400,000. 

+ Sunday is the favourite morning for this operation ; I 
have sometimes seen three or four young women seated one 
behind the other engaged in this interesting occupation. 

t This national air, which struck me as being very 
musical and , I have procured, and inserted in the 





Appendix. 





dust never laid with water, and raised sometimes by 
sweeping. It results that the higher your apartment 
is the better, as well to escape these annoyances, and 
the unceasing noise, as to secure the view. 

“T conceived an unconquerable repygnance to the 
Neapolitan people which I could not dyercome ; their 
savage appearance, wild behaviour, incessant uproar, 
gross ignorance and superstition, disgust a stranger ; 
while to an invalid the din of Naples is intolerable. 
A man may occasionally smile at the amusing follies 
of a light-hearted people, but it is-not possible to 
behold the utter degradation of ,hisffellow-creatures, 
and preserve a permanently cheerfal Spirit.” 

The description of excursions into the surrounding 
country succeeds this general picture of the Capital, and 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Pestum, &c. &c., 
pass in review. The Courts of Law and their prac- 
tices come next under the cognizance of our legal 
countryman ; but his first meeting with the Adyo- 
cate, who gave him the most information on the 
subject, also disclosed a remarkable literary assertion 
more to our purpose: 

“The conversation turned on the originality of 
Milton's conception of ‘Paradise Lost.’ The Neapo- 
litan, in correct, although somewhat antiquated English, 
maintained that our immortal poet had borrowed from 
an Italian poem which Milton had read during his visit 
to Italy; and insisted that not the conception only, 
but the chief characters of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ were 
taken from the heretofore unknown Italian author— 
the truth of which assertion he declared would 
speedily be seen from the translation of the Italian 
poem, undertaken by an accomplished gentleman and 
scholar of our country.’* 

The laws are not bad; but Naples is ‘ overstocked 
with advocates, and litigation, contradistinguished 
from justice, prospers.” ‘The administration of the 
law is described as a mass of corruption. The 
statistics are especially interesting at the present 
time : 

“In Naples they reckon 13,047 births in the year, 
and amongst them 2164 illegitimate; and in that 
kingdom the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate is 
as four to LOO. The population of the city has flue- 
tuated within the last half century, but is now be- 
lieved to be 380,000, of whom 220,000 are declared 
to be persons without any fixed employment. With 
respect to the state of crime, we may expect it to be 
formidable, because we are now, as Mittermaer ex- 
presses it, ‘Dove il caldo del mezzogiorno svolge in 
rigoglio tutte le forze corporali e intellettuali, ed 
anche tutte passioni libera da ogni ritegno; di quel 
paese preguidizii giovano il feroce irrompere della 
passioni a misfatti.. There were 4104 sentences 
pronounced in the tribunals, and 22,050 cases where 
the crimes were not prosecuted for want of evidence 
or discovery of the guilty. ‘There were before the 
tribunals of correctional police in a year 144,465 
cases, of which only 32,297 were convicted. Amongst 
the serious crimes: 115 of violence against the go- 
vernment officers, 5 of parricide, 37 di conjugicidio, 
21 of murder of relations, 15 infanticides, 9 of 
poisoning and attempts at poisoning, 134 premedi- 
tated homicide, 46 attempts at murder, 89 involuntary 
homicides, 482 stabbings, many horrible crimes, 129 
burning of houses, 75 thefts with murder, 1700 
robberies, &c. 

“ The fickleness of the people in making charges 
and withdrawing them is manifest from this, that of 
88,358 prosecutions before the tribunal of correc- 
tional police, (in the year 1832,) 49,904 were with 
drawn by the complainants. This arises from terror, 
threats of vengeance, or false compassion. The 
number of female criminals is comparatively small. 
There were 95 persons condemned to death in 1883. 
The picture given of Sicily by the German professor 
is dark: thefts innumerable—destitution—inseeurity 
of property. As to murders, nearly 200 in a year, 
and a great difficulty in procuring evidence, insomuch 
that the Procurator-General of Trapani returned, that 


























* This reminds us of Lander’s famous attempt to prove 
Milton’s Paradise Lost a wholesale plagiarism, and the con- 
troversy in which Dr. Douglas answered and refuted him, 
Is Andreini’s Adamo our Italian Avvocato’s secret ? 
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out of 34,214 persons summoned as witnesses in the 
years 1838-40 in that single province, 1277 were 
incarcerated for obstinate refusal to give evidence. 
Trapani is by no means the worst province in Sicily. 
The ignorance of the Sicilians seems deeper than 
that of the Neapolitans, insomuch, that out of 315 
persons accused in 1838 in Trapani, it was discovered 
only 11 could read and write.” 

The death of Pope Gregory and the election of 
Pius occurred about this period ; but before returning 
to Rome, Mr. Whiteside treats us with an Essay on 
Manzoni and the more recent authors and literature 
of Italy: 

“Tt is a delightful fact,” he says, “ that throughout 
the writings of these able and excellent men, there is 
nothing which savours of scepticism or irreligion. 
All, in urging forward the sacred cause of liberty, 
enforce the good doctrine, that to its right enjoy- 
ment,’ virtue, sound education, and religion, are 
essential. This is true patriotism. To her literary 
ont political writers Italy owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude. 

“The idea of establishing a great sovereignty in 
the Peninsula, under the King of Sardinia, and of 
expelling the Austrians, is entertained, I have no 
doubt, by that artful monarch, and by many who 
think that by an union between Charles Albert and 
Pius IX. the German might be ousted; and this may 
be the key to the late policy of affected liberality of 
the soi-disant radical Charles Albert. The character 
of this sovereign has been marked by duplicity ; and 
T have been informed in Genoa, he was so hated by 
certain noble families, that when he entered that 
city, they instantly left it, nor would return until the 
king had departed. No doubt the restless spirit of 
the Peninsula will make use of him, and he of them. 
But the Genoese will not trust Charles Albert, and 
will wring concessions from him when they can. 

“The same bitter feeling prevails against the 
Jesuits here, as in France, Bavaria, and Germany. 
I remember observing to a Genoese, that I wished to 
see Silvio Pellico, who still lives at a very advanced 
age. He told me, ‘the old fool was not worth 
looking at now; he had lost his wits, and written on 
behalf of the Jesuits, whose creature he was.’ 

“Whenever the educated classes regain political 
influence in Genoa, the monastic orders will suffer, 
but the Roman Catholic religion, with some modifi- 
cations, I conceive, will continue to be the religion of 
the people.” 

We pass over the notes on Genoa and Turin, and 
the investiture of the new Pope, and other matters at 
Rome. With the Pope, the author had two inter- 
views. He tells us: 

“There is not the slightest tincture of pride or 
stateliness in his deportment; Pius IX., addressing 
his fellow-men, utters, like a man of sense, what he 
really at the moment thinks and feels. There was 
no written reply, couched in terms of cold formality, 
to what was kindly said, but a cordial, spontaneous 
expression of feeling outspoken at the moment. The 
Pope said something courteous to several individual 
members presented to him; hearing I was a lawyer, 
he remarked, that an English advocate had lately sent 
him a book on legislation, which he was sure con- 
tained much which would be desirable for him to 
know; but, unfortunately, being unacquainted with 
the language, he could not read it :—a very sensible 
but unkingly observation. Common kings never 
admit their ignorance of anything. Dull pomposity 
is not congenial to the disposition of Pius IX. His 
manner was, however, a little unsteady. He is not 
what some would call dignified ; he appeared as if his 
royalty sat awkwardly upon him ; in appearance very 
unlike the portraits of Pius VI. The countenance, 
stout figure, and whole bearing of Pius IX. denote 
plain, vigorous sense, resolution and manliness of 
character, and true benevolence, more than refined or 
polished taste, lofty dignity, royal pride, or grandeur 
of thought. Strip him of his robes ofstate, he never 
would be mistaken for a subtle Jesuit or crafty priest, 
but would pass all the world over for a sagacious, clear- 
headed English country gentleman. Such was the 
opinion I formed on my first interview with Pius IX. 





The second time I had the honour of being received, 
the Pope was quite at his ease, and when the party of 
English ladies and gentlemen were grouped around 
him, spoke with unaffected kindness what he deemed 
most suitable. He inquired anxiously about Ireland, 
and spoke in terms of hearty admiration of the exer- 
tions made by the parliament in England in relief of 
the Irish famine. The vote of ten millions seemed 
to astonish his holiness. On this occasion the man- 
ner of the Pope was fatherly, and undoubtedly, I 
must say, rooted as I am in the Protestant faith, the 
unaffected behaviour of Pius IX. towards people of 
all nations, is that becoming an ecclesiastic aspiring 
to be considered the head of the Christian Church. 
Proud bishops, if any such there be, would do well 
to take a lesson as to their outward deportment from 
their great adversary ; his habits of life are simple, his 
table frugal, and his charities unbounded, These, 
however, are trifles where the great interest of a 
nation are concerned, or the spiritual welfare of mil- 
lions are at stake.” 

Mr. Whiteside thinks his political course a series 
of errors, and after more miscellaneous matter we get 
into the revolutions and wars which have disturbed 
the country. But we have, we trust, done enough to 
show that Mr. Whiteside, in addition to well digested 
accounts of many things which were previously 
known, has supplied us with much original informa- 
tion respecting Italy and the Italian people. His 
book has the rare merit of being a solid one in these 
days of flimsy authorship. 








The Treasury of Natural History ; or a Popular 
Dictionary of Animated Nature, illustrated with 
upwards of Eight Hundred Figures on Wood. 
By Samuel Maunder. Pp. 812, double columns. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

To no writer, living or dead, are the rising genera- 

tion of Great Britain more infinitely indebted than they 

are to Samuel Maunder. His Treasury of Knowledge, 

Scientific and Literary Treasury, Biographical Trea- 

sury, and Treasury of History, are what their names im- 

ply, real treasures in these various and useful branches 

ofinformation. They are no hurried compilations got 
together, like Pindar’s razors, to sell, but laborious, 
conscientious, and thoroughly sifted instruction, 
gathered from every quarter and arranged with great 
ability. Such works are no make-play: to be good 
for anything they must be good indeed, and such are 
all the productions of Mr. Maunder. He sets him- 
self to his work manfully; he pursues it zealously ; 
he toils through its vast fields of research unflinch- 
ingly; and the results are volumes so excellent for 
reference, that we need hardly seek to consult the 
most eminent and bulky separate publications on any 
subject which has passed through his hands. His 
judgment and experience have made him a master of 
this species of position; he creams a hundred 
dairies with really wonderful tact, and sets the riches 
of them all before us in a form the most simple and 
applicable to every purpose that can be required. As 
have been his preceding volumes, so is the present. 
Extensive as are the domains of natural history, 
and numerous and important as are the almost hourly 
additions accumulating upon the science, our author 
appears to have fully embraced the whole, given the 
known of the past, and followed up his inquiries to 
the very latest discoveries. Goldsmith and Buffon 
did much in their day, but as compared with this 
distinct and comprehensive performance, we do not 
hesitate to say that their lights are feeble and partial 
in the extreme. Our readers can scarcely form an 
idea, far less an estimate, of the pains that must have 
been bestowed on this Treasury. The entire zoolo- 
gical world is displayed, and the habits and instincts 
of the animal kingdom are described in a spirited 
manner. A multitude of anecdotes still further en- 
liven the all but endless subject, and a syllabus of 
practical taxidermy and glossary, complete the value 
of the undertaking and its execution. The alphabetic 
order points at once to every article: and the illus- 
trations are as admirable as they are numerous. 

What more need we, or can we state? We cannot 

but look upon the book as one of the best we have 








ever seen of its kind, to rivet the attention of you, 
and to attract by its very entertaining matter, whily 
it conveys ample instruction by the correctness aj 
comprehensiveness of its views. Nor will the mop 
mature be disappointed when they have occasion jj 
consult it; sure we are it would delight and perha 
inform, some of the first authorities in the Natu 
History section of the British Association. At a 
rate they would hail with welcome and diseriminatiy; 
applause, the appearance of a book so ably put t 
gether, and so well calculated to diffuse a love fy 
the science they pursue. To become acquainted wij 
the wonders of nature, is to charm the life, exp 
the feelings, and elevate the mind of man to the eq, 
templation of the Almighty Maker! We heart 
congratulate our country on having the guide to th 
now presented to it. We speak in glowing terms,» 
we do of the philosopher or the poet; but these term 
are not misapplied when we reckon the utility of 
production in a humbler class, which will long om 
tinue to spread intelligence throughout the leng) 
and breadth of the land, and cultivate a taste fore. 
joyments which can never pall on the younge 
inquiring student. 

It is a pleasure to us to see it announced thet; 
portrait of the author to whom we are all so deep) 
indebted, is about to appear from the burin of tly 
Brothers Finden. 


Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe ; for the Uy 
of Schools aud Young Persons. pp. 575. Black 
woods. 

To compress this great standard work into a sing 
volume for purposes of education is a most laudalli 
design, and has been as laudably carried into effen 
Under the immediate inspection or superintendex 
of Mr. Alison himself, all his facts are cleaty 
abridged, and the spirit of his comments sufficient) 
preserved. Thus has been produced a book ford 
ages; and for none so absolutely to be prized as fy 
that in which it is our lot now to live. The ston 
of the French Revolutions, from 1789 to 181), i 
pregnant with lessons for every people, in evey 
clime, and at every period; but when we look arowl 
us, and witness another cycle of the same kisi 
running its appalling race, we feel the more lov 
needful it is to look back, and from the expericnt 
of the past be led to take correct views of the preset 
and anticipations of the future, Mr. Alison is! 
sure guide; and his moral and religious inculcatios 
greatly enhance the value of his narrative. Tl 
celebrity of the extended History, and its appreciation 
throughout the world, renders it unnecessary for 
to enlarge on the topic; and we shall therefore aly 
say that the Epitome is worthy of the original pt 
formance, and from its form and price likely to le 
even more generally useful and serviceable in pro 
moting the most precious interests of humanity. 


4A Hand-Book to the New Royal Stables, de. 
W. Strange. 
Court Jobbery, or the Black Book of the Palace. 
W. Strange. 
Lirrze books of the d atic y which ¥ 
noticed among the press issues in a late Garett 
The times (as is ever the case) call such matters forl 
to minister to any popular appetite. The Stati! 
Book, however, is curious as it is inoffensive, al 
gives an account of the equine presents which be! 
Majesty has received from distant parts, and whit! 
are located in the new buildings. The Black Bol 
runs foul of some sinecures, but, after all, the! 
amount, in the sense of public burden and taxatic 
is paltry. Still we repeat the duty of retrenchment 
due to the spirit of the age, wherever abuse can 
pointed out. 


+ aA 





Why our Theatres are not supported. By Alve 
Smith. Pp. 40. The Late Rivts at Drury Lov 


dc. By an Englishman, Pp. 16. ; 
THE first writer takes the part of the Monte Cristi 
Drama at Drury-laue, and, generally, of foreign 
formers: the last stands up for the British dram 
against the French stage, and is somewhat perso! 
about Mr. Smith, As the squabble has gone by 
there is no occasion for further notice. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANCIENT CUSTOM OF FIRING SALUTES. 
(With curious examples.) 

Mr. Eprrorn,—Some remarks have recently been 
made regarding the annual charge imposed on the 
nation for firing salutes in honour of royal and dis- 
tinguished persons, amounting, it is said, to upwards 
of 18,0007. Now, it is not the province of literature 
to discuss whether such smoke-money be proper or 
not, though it is certainly a sound expenditure. The 
practice, however, is of great antiquity; from the 
earliest ages, indeed, it was the custom to meet and 
preoede great personages with a noise of loud sound- 
ing instruments and shouts, and on the introduction 
of gunpowder this was, no doubt, soon added to in- 
crease the effect. Shakespeare mentions the letting 
off of chambers as an honorary salute, but their use 
in the time of Hamlet we may, without offence, con- 
sider to be apocryphal. In time, even the number of 
discharges was distinctly defined by which each great 
personage was to be greeted according to their rank ; 
the regulations even descending to the number of 
ruffles on the drum a general officer of each grade 
was entitled to, and woe to the unfortunate drummer 
who did not ruffle his commander-in-chief enough. 

To return, however, to the subject of salutes, I 
have in my possession a cotemporary manuscript 
register or entry of the salutes fired from the fort 
called Moat’s Bulwark, at Dover, from 1628 to 1642, 
giving the dates and occasions, some few extracts 
from which may perhaps be admissible in your paper, 
although the whole would be too long. It com- 
mences— 

“At owre newe Captenes Entertainment, Cap. 
Collenes, the 15 daye of Janewarye when he was 
sworne at Douer Caste . er er ee ee 

“Shote for his Entertainemente to his plase the 
15 daye of Janewarye one hole culuringe and a demey 
culluringe and asacker. . . .. . 1628 

“Shote one demeye culluringe and two sacker the 
2 of Februarye at the Kinges Crownashenn . 1628 

“Shote one demey culluringe and 2 sackers the 5 
of Nouember the gunpowder treasonn . 1629 

“Shote at owre prince Charleses birthe the 30 
daye of Maye 3 demeye culluringes and 2 sackeres 
being Sundaye but he was borne the 29 daye of 
Maye ee sae 8 Se a 
Electric telegraphs not being then in operation, 
the news of the royal birth no doubt did not reach 
Dover till the day after. 

“Shote one sacker the 14 daye of September for 
the Entertaynmente of my Captenes wife 1630” 

What would economists say to this wanton expen- 
diture of public money ? 

“And so delyured the keye of the powder howse to 
my Capten the 16 daye of September . 1630” 

The account or register from this time is kept by 
the Captain himself. 

“Shotte one demmie culueringe & to sakers the 25 
of August for Sir John Smight of Leedes Castle his 
Laly gave fire to y® demmie colveringe his kins- 
voman Mrs. Smight gave fire to one of the sakers & 
one Mrs. Buttler gave fire to the other saker Anno 
Dy Mee bt Gee ae 1631” 

Captain Collins’s feelings for public economy are 
here overcome again by his gallantry, and the oppor- 
tunity given to the ladies to show their courage by 
giving fire to real cannons. 

“Shott a saker the 2 of September for the enter- 
tainment of Sir William Monin’s sonne & another 
gent of Cambridge fellowe of Keyes College. 1634” 

0 fie! Captain Collins, not even the excuse of gal- 
lantry for this unnecessary expenditure. 

“Shott a saker the second of September for the 
entertainment of Sir William Monyn’s sonne and 2 
other gent. of Cambridge fellowes of Colledges who 
were desirous to make a shott y® way I graunted 
ry te tet ieee 
_ Worse and worse, Captain Collins! you must be 
impeached. Indeed there are many instances of this 
sort of entertainment for his friends. 

“Shott 7 demy culveringes & 4 sakers y® 19 
day of Nov. at the landinge of the high and mighty 
Prinee the Ellecter Palatine . .. . . 1680” 





This was Charles’s nephew, who with, his brother, 
the celebrated Prince Rupert, were invited over this 
year. 

“ Shott a demy culveringe & two sakers y® 24 of 
June to salute y® Earle of Northumberland lord 
generall of his maties fleete upon his retorne into y® 
downes wth y® whole fleete. Shott none at his Lorp* 
gooinge foorth because they stoode ouer out of y® 
Downs vnto y¢ French coaste . » « «+ 1686 

“ Shott a demy culveringe & two sakers y® 13 of 
July for y® entertaynemt of y¢ lady Anne & ye lady 
Frances & Mr. George & Mr. Henry Howard my 
lord warden’s children yt came to see y* bulwarke 
Mr. George & y® lady Anne gave fire . 1636” 


Captain Collins, no doubt, thought he was usefully 
employed here, in teaching the young idea how to 
shoot. 

“Shott a saker at two shippes yt lay in Dover 
roade at anker one wth a flagge in y® mayne tope y*® 
other in y® fore tope to give them warninge to strike 
their flagges weh accordingly they did february y® 
96... wr * 


ae i oe eae 1636 

“Shott a demy culueringe and two sakers as y* 
Right hom oble y® Lord warden passed by into y® 
Downes to goe see y® Spanishe MHollande fleets 
lyinge in the Downes September 30 1639” 

This Spanish fleet was seeking protection from 
Van Tromp under the coast of England, but in vain, 
for he was allowed to attack them with impunity, and 
destroyed many. 

“ Shott 3 sakers & one demy culueringe to rescue 
a Spanishe shippe fro y¢ Hollanders October 13 1639 

“Shott 3 demy culuerings & two sakers at y® 
Kinge and Queenes Maties comeinge to Douer they 
were shott in this manner first y® Castle shott 9 
peeces then Moates Bulwarke shott 5 peeces then 
Archclifes Bulwarke shott 7 peeces this was done on 
y® 16 of februa i ok ee - 1641 

“Shott 4 Sakers 12 demi culuerings & 3 culue- 
rings at y® Queenes Maties & Princesse Marys goeinge 
aboorde of y¢ Amroll bound for Holland they were 
shott in this manner first y® Castle shott 11 peeces 
the moates Bulwarke 5 peeces then Archcliefes Bul- 
warke 9 peeces then Archcliefes 7 then Moates 5 
then the Castle 9 then y® Castle for a farewell 13 
Moates Bulwarke 9 Archcliefes Bulwarke 9 done on 
y® 25 of February y® Queene & princes Mary & y® 
Dutches of Richmound and Lenox went aboard just at 
12 of ye clocke atnoone. . ... . . 1641” 

This was the time when the Militia Bill was 
tendered to Charles, and whence a separation may be 
said to have taken place between him and his Parlia- 
ment. He delayed his answer until the Queen and 
Princess had sailed. Clarendon and others name the 
23rd of February as the day of their departure; but 
it is probable that the register at the fort is correct. 

“ Moate’s Bulwarke shott no ordnaunce on this 
cr tion day | y® Castle shott none Arch- 
cliefes Bulwarke shott 5 peeces May 27th 1642” 

This last date was the anniversary of the procla- 
mation, but the silence of the forts on the coronation 
shows the feeling then gaining ground. 

“Shott a saker yt was laden (wt muskett shott) 
for the defence of y° Bulwarke Angust 27 1642” 

It does not appear on what occasion this warlike 
demonstration was made. 

With this extract I will conclude, and subscribe 
myself, yours faithfully, Jan. T. 


.  e 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION: SWANSEA. 


On Saturday, as with Mr. Dillwyn, the grounds at 
Singleton were thrown open at the same hours; but 
most of the members had previously enjoyed the 
Friday evening promenade and handsome entertain- 
ment given by Mr. Vivian, the member for the town. 
Of the excursions on this day we need say no more 
than that to Mr. Budd’s works was the most in- 
teresting to the men of science, that to Capel Cerig 
the most recreative, and that everybody appeared to 
enjoy them amid the fine scenery of the Welsh hills 
and fine weather for al fresco entertainments. Some 
late and some long walks, rides, and drives resulted ; 





but it was a thorough holiday; aid, what with 
geologizing, the picturesque, the ancient, and the 
modern, there was general satisfaction. 

On Sunday, sermons were preached for local 
charities; and on Monday the business of the meet- 
ing proceeded. 

MONDAY. 
Section A.—( Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Hodgkinson (Prof.), further researches on the defec- 
tive elasticity of solid bodies. , 

2. Brewster (Sir D.), an examination of Berkeley’s theory 
of vision. 

3. Lee (Dr.), continuation of meteorological observations 
at Altona, in Finland. 

4. Sykes (Col.), on the fall of rain at Ultree Mullay, Tra- 
vancore, as observed by General Cullen. 

5. on atmospheric disturbances, and on a re- 
markable storm at Bombay. 

6. Siljestrom (Dr.), on the aurora borealis in Norway, in 
the winters of 1838 and 1839. 

+n Jenkins (Mr. J.), on the aurore at Swansea, since 
4. 





8. meteorological observations at Swansea. 

9. Moggridge (Mr. M.), on two cases of uncommon atmo- 
spheric refraction. 

2. Sir D. Brewster considered the basis, upon which 
the Berkeleyan theory of vision is founded, false in fact, 
and therefore that the whole must be given up. He 
asserted that the eye does see the distance and direc- 
tion of objects directly, and without the aid of any 
other sense; that there is, in other words, a direct 
linear representation on the retina, and that objects 
do not all appearin one plane. And even if the fact 
assumed by the Bishop were true—namely, that'direct 
distance from the eye had no linear representative in 
the retina image, and that, therefore, distance from 
the eye could not be a direct object of vision, it could 
only be true for one eye, and therefore not applicable 
to binocular man. Sir David explained by diagrams 
how, in the case of a single eye, the rays entered the 
pupil and formed linear representation, and that this 
obtained whatever the size the pupil may be; and, 
therefore, how Dr. Berkeley's idea that the image of 
the line on the retina was a point distance, could only 
be true if the pupil were reduced to an actual point, 
which is impossible. He also showed, by reference 
to the stereoscope and by diagrams, at what distance 
and in what direction a body would be seen single in 
binocular vision—single vision, with two eyes, being 
@ necessary result of the line of visible direction. 
The general facts cited by Sir David in support of his 
views were, that young animals saw distance at their 
birth; that the duckling ran to the water as soon as 
it was extricated from the shell; that the young boa 
constrictor seized an object presented to it; and that 
an infant never mistook a single object for two, nor 
reached for the sun or moon, or other inaccessible 
object, but had the knowledge of distance, and applied 
that knowledge practically when it attempted to seize 
any object that it desired, That persons born blind 
having sight restored could form no idea of distance, 
or ever conceived, as had been alleged, that objects 
touched the eye or were placed within it, Sir David 
of course denied. 

Dr. Whewell differed entirely from Sir David's 
conclusions. The vision of animals, he said, could 
not be brought forward against the Berkeleyan theory, 
as it was the result of instinct, of the operations of 
which we knew but little. It might as well be said 
that children do not walk by experience, because 
some animals run about from the moment of their 
birth. And children, too, if they did not try to catch 
at the sun or moon, frequently attempted to take hold 
of the flame of a distant candle. Experience, he 
maintained, showed that infants have little or no idea 
of distance, 

Mr. Esling brought forward several cases of persons 
whom he had restored to sight from total blindness, 
who for some time had no idea of the distance or 
direction of objects. 

3. Dr. Lee’s communications were in continuation 
of former observations at Alten, in Finmark, and at 
Christiania in Norway ; the value especially of those 
of Alten has been acknowledged and referred to by 
Colonel Sabine, Mr. Birt, and others. It is, how- 
ever, to the liberality of Dr. Lee, who furnished that 
observatory with instruments, that we are mainly in- 
debted for the observations themselves, 
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4. Was also in continuation of former communica- 
tions, with a view to record, ‘until ‘sufficient observa- 
tions for legitimate deductions be ‘obtained. 

5: The remarkable storm occurred on the 6th of 
April, 1848, and the meteorological phenomena, mag- 
netic affections, and auroral appearances, were de- 
scribed, as collected from’ the Bombay Times and 
other sonrces. The atmospheric disturbances of the 
present year were exhibited as no less extraordinary 
than those of social Europe. 

6. Dr. Siljestrom stated, that from’a long series of 
observations of aurore in the country of perturba- 
tions, he had determined that the magnetic intensity 
was ‘always highly increased before and during the 
appearance of aurora ; that it attained a maximum at 
five p.m.; and decreased to a minimum at eleven P.M.; 
that the decrease was greater than the previous in- 
crease ; and that lence he concluded that there was 
a physical power acting to increase the intensity, and 
to:,cause, the appearance of aurora, and that the 
decrease was like the discharge of that power; in 
short, that the aurora was the consequence of the 
disturbing cause—and farther, that the inclination 
always decreased as the intensity increased, (declina- 
tion increasing always with intensity,) and that it 
was easy, therefore, to calculate the direction of the 
disturbing force. In some instances he had observed 
exceptions to the increase of inclination, but so few 
that he attached no importance to them. As to the 
appearance of aurora, it was so changing that it was 
difficult to obtain any constant law, but the aurora at 
Finmark always appeared in the northern horizon, 
never in the southern, but that when the intensity 
diminished it always passed to the south; that as the 
intensity ‘was increasing or decreasing, the aurora 
was visible either in the southern or northern part of 
the heavens. 

Professor Lloyd said, with regard. to the Dublin 


obseryations, they did, not accord with the law laid. 


down by Dr. Siljestrom ; he was not, however, prepared 
to state that, they followed, any law, but. that, gene- 
rally speaking, there was an increase of inclination 
and;a decrease of total intensity. As to the directions 
of the force, the fluctuations were frequent; but in 
India, he. said; we; may look for something of a law, 
as there the disturbances ,were more gradual, and 
there were indications ofthe direction of, the powers 
operating. We were now in one of the crisises of 
auroral states; as. noticed since simultaneous observa- 
tions, were instituted in 1841. During 1842 and 
1843, the appearances. of auxrorm were diminishing ; 
then there was ja period of quiescence—since that 
they have. begun..to increase up to the present time, 
and they were greatest at the commencement of this 


year. 
; Colonel Sabine said that the Toronto observa- 
tions afforded a general character of increase of in- 
clination and décreasé of total intensity, but that the 


reverse held in*some*casés. “From the Toronto 
records we were not yet able to state whether there 
were any particularchanges or appearances in aurore; 
there was evidence, however, of frequent aurore and 
no magnetic, disturbances, 

Dr, Siljestrom. repeated, in reply, that in the north 
there, were two distinct periods of increase and de- 
crease—the first, the shorter, from 1 or 2 to 5, p.M., 
and then decrease, as he had explained. It was more 
than probable, he. said, that in southern, parts the last 
period only was. observed, and that therefore the 
decrease of the intensity,only recorded 

Colonel Sabine had heard. before of periods, but 
our observations presented no such system; the dis- 
turbance in some cases had lasted three or four days, 
and the inclination the whole time increased, and the 
total intensity decreased. 

Professor Lloyd thought that the mode of observa- 
tion in the Scandinavian observatories must be essen- 
tially different to, that in the British observatories, 





Section B.—( Chemical Science, with its application to 
Agriculture and the Arts.) 


1. Exley (Rey. Thomas), on the laws of chemical com- 
binations, and the volumes of gaseous bodies. 
—* (Mr. Richard, F.R.8.), on some properties of 





3. Whishaw (Mr. F.), on the chemical composition of 
gutta percha. 5 c 

4. Ward (Mr. W. S.), on the electromotive force ; dynamic 
effect. and resistances of various voltaic combinations. 

5. Grove (Mr., F.R.S,), on the peculiar cooling effects of 
hydrogen and its compounds, in cases of voltaic ignition. 

6. Nasmyth (Mr. Jas.), on a peculiar property of coke. 

7. Nasmyth (Mr. Jas.), on the chemical character of steel. 

8. Daubeny (Dr.), report of the progress of his investiga- 
tions on the influence of carbonic acid on the growth of ferns. 

9. Randall (Mr. W. R.), on common salt as a poison to 
plants. 


1, Mr. Exley’s new theory of physics is based on 
the assumption that the force of gravitation is con- 
tinued to the centre of atoms, and that it acts out- 
wardly in a small central sphere, constituting a small 
sphere of repulsion ; and all the varieties of atoms, 
he considers, arise from differences in their absolute 
forces and the extent of their spheres of repulsion. 
From this theory he deduces the alternate spheres of 
force observed by Newton, and the following laws of 
chemical combination :—lst, that two atoms, simple 
or compound, combine one with one without the 
intervention of a third, and that the volume remains 
unaltered or is contracted one-half. 2nd, that two 
atoms combine by the intervention of a third, and the 
volume remains the same as that of the two combined 
atoms, or is reduced exactly one-half. These laws Mr. 
Exley has examined and confirmed in about one hun- 
dred cases without exception ; and in order to explain 
these laws, he iders, as pr ted by many pheno- 
mena, that there are three classes of atoms:—I1st. Such 
as have comparatively a small sphere of repulsion and 
a great absolute force ; such are the common elements 
of chemists’ hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, &c. 
2nd. Such as have a large sphere of repulsion and 
small absolute force; these he is persuaded consti- 
tute the electric fluid. 3rd. Such as have a very large 
sphere of repulsion and a very small absolute force, 
which when in motion, as it seems to Mr. Exley, 
constitute caloric, light, and actinic rays, according to 
their velocity. 

2. In April last year Mr. Wittstein stated that the 
precipitate obtained from the persulphate or perchlo- 
ride of iron, if kept for a great length of time in 
water, loses almost entirely the property of being 
soluble in acetic acid. Mr. Phillips several years 
ago observed the similar cohesive power of alumina; 
the two cases, however, differing in these respects— 
that whereas the sesquioxide of iron requires one or 
probably two years for the production of the effect, 
alumina undergoes the change partially in a very 
short time; the precipitated alumina does not, how- 
ever, assume a crystalline appearance, as stated by 
Mr. Wittstein to be the case with the cohering 
sesquioxide of iron. It is well known, both with 
respect to recently precipitated sesquioxide of iron 
and alumina in the same circumstances, that they are 
soluble even in acetic acid, and consequently in the 
more powerful acids ; but if the precipitated alumina 
be kept for two days moist, and in the solution from 
which it was precipitated, Mr. Phillips finds that 
sulphuric acid does not immediately dissolve it. His 
experiments upon this subject prove, he thinks, the 
following facts :—Ist. That the particles of alumina, 
like those of peroxide of iron, when kept moist, have 
the power of cohering so as to prevent chemical action. 
2nd. That carbonate of alumina may be formed, though 
decomposable, at a comparatively low temperature. 
3rd. That, owing to the presence of carbonic acid or 
magnesia, the particles of alumina are prevented from 
cohering. Mr. Phillips believes it probable that this 
“cohering property” has led to errors in analysis, in 
which precipitated alumina may have been kept with- 
ont any such intervening substances to render it 
soluble. 

Although not connected with the present subject, 
Mr. Phillips took the opportunity to mention an 
unexpected case which lately occurred to him. In 
examining a soil, he treated one portion of it simply 
with muriatic acid, and another with nitro-muriatic 
acid. On the addition of ammonia to both of them, 
he found the muriatic solution yield a bulky precipi- 
tate, evidently containing, if not consisting of, prot- 
oxide of iron, whereas the nitro-muriatic solution 
gave a comparatively small quantity of precipitate of 








sesquioxide of iron. The protoxide of iron ha 
carried down with it a considerable quantity of mag. 
nesia, which subsequent experiment proved to be 
least one-fourth. He noticed, also, in connexioy 
with the precipitation of .the magnesia with th 
protoxide of iron, the well-known fact, that excess of 
ammonia dissolves a portion of protoxide of irop, 
which by oxidizement of the air is precipitated. This 
however, does not happen when the whole of the 
protoxide is at once precipitated. 

5, was an abstract of a paper which had bee 
communicated to the Royal Society. Mr. Grow 
showed an experiment to the section, by whieh i 
appeared that if a platinum wire be ignited in the air 
to a white heat by means of a voltaic current, it is 
instantly extinguished, or cooled down to a point 
below incandescence, by inverting over it a vessel of 
hydrogen gas. The same effect takes place, though 
in a somewhat Jess degree, by the gaseous compounis 
of hydrogen, such as coal gas, olefiant gas, the vapow 
of ether, &e. With other gases, such as nitrogen, 
carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, &c., this effect does not 
occur, and but slight differences in their cooling 
powers are perceptible. By surrounding two wires in 
atmospheres of different gases, with giyen volumes of 
water, and passing the same current at the same 
time through both, the actual amount of heat given 
off was estimated. From these and other experiments, 
it would appear that the effect above described is not 
due to difference of specific heat, or of specific 
gravity, but to something peculiar in the molecular 
constitution of hydrogen, and which effect it retains 
when in combination with other elements, 

Certain peculiarities of the hydrocarbons, as aids 
to an elucidation of the phenomenon, were pointed 
out by Professor Graham and Mr. Hunt—namely, the 
great comparative velocity with which they move 
through tubes, and the power of ether vapour to 
destroy the luminosity of phosphorus. 

6. The property of coke to cut glass like the 
diamond, and a suggestion for the using of powdered 
coke for polishing precious stones, were noticed in 
our report of Faraday’s lecture “ On the Conversion 
of Diamond into Coke.” See Literary Gazette, No, 
1640, for 24th June last. 

7. Mr. Nasmyth’s view of the chemical character of 
steel shakes the elementary character of carbon. He 
believes that the blisters observed,.on steel are the 
results of the decomposition of carbon, and caused 
by the escape of a highly elastic gas when the metallic 
element or base of carbon combines with the iron. 
He suggests the collection of this gas over mercury 
when carbon and iron filings are subjected ins 
retort to long-contined heat, and the probability of 
reproducing carbon by the reunion of “its two 
elements” when this gas is brought into coutact with 
polished steel. 

9, was an instance of numerous cuttings ani 
healthy plants, geraniums, fuchsias, roses, heathis, &c., 
having been killed by daily watering from a well, into 
which it was afterwards discovered sea-water pene- 
trated. Analysis gave about seven grains of salt to 
an imperial pint of this well-water ; and hence it was 
assumed, that the continued use of water containing 
seven grains of salt per pint was a poison to tle 
more delicate forms of vegetation, or that, when 4 
soil is constantly watered by a weaker solution of 
salt, its gradual accumulation renders the soil unable 
to support vegetable life. 


Section C. (Geology and Physical Geography.) 


1. Omerod (Mr. G. W.), on the drainage of a portion of 
Chat Moss. « 

2. Ramsay, (Prof. A. C.), on the submergence of ancient 
land in Wales; the accumulation of newer strata around and 
above it; and the reappearance of the same land by denu- 
dation and elevation. 

3. Forbes, (Prof. E.), notice of discoveries among the 
British cystideze, made since the last meeting. i 

4. Jeffreys, (Mr. J. G.), to exhibit specimens of British 
recent and ** ” shells. F 

5. Buckman, (Prof. James), on some experiments and 
borings in search of coal. 

1. Mr. Ormerod is engaged on the drainage of 
Chat Moss, and he gave the levels of the peat from 
somewhere about 100 feet above and below the sea 


line. The peat sinks as the draining goes on A 
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conversation. ensued, in which the reclamation of 
jand for arable cultivation after the peat was burnt or 
removed was stated to have been practically proved. 

This is exactly a part of what the Irish Ameliora- 
tion Association. propose to do for the benefit of that 
unfortunate country. 

2, Mr. Ramsay’s paper was one of those elaborate 
geological essays of which no idea can be formed 
from any brief account of it. The sinkings of the 
sea, the upheavings of the land, the formation of 
strata, from the.earliest phenomena, involving also 
the temperature of ages, were dwelt upon with great 
jearning, and considerable discussion ensued. 

3. Lhe second yolume of the “ Memoirs of the 
Museum of Economic Geology,” just issued, contains 
Professor Forbes' Report on the British Cystidee, 

4, Mx. Jeffreys exhibited— 

RECENT. 
Buccinum ovum. Turt. 
Fusus scalariformis, Gould. 


Saricava arctica var ? Forbes Sphenia cylindrica. Id. 
and Hanley. 
5. 


Natica heli Jobns. Id. Id. 

—— sordida. ‘ N. cirriformis, Wood. 
which he considered identical in both cases. 

The Dean of Westminster read an account he had 
just received of a plesiosaurus recently discovered in 
the alum works near Whitby, the locale of so many 
similar remains.. It was yery nearly twenty-three 
feet in length, and the paddles thirteen feet. 


Suction D.—( Botany, Zoology, and Physiology.) 
Botany. 


], Daubeny (Dr.) and Hunt (Mr. R.), report of progress of 
the investigation of the influence of carbonic acid on the 
growth of plants. 

& Thwaites (Mr. G. H. K.), on an apparently undescribed 
state of the palmellew with a few observations on gemma- 
tion in the lower tribe of plants. 

3. Henfrey (Mr. A.), note on the development of pollen. 


FOSSIL. 
B. Dalei. Sowerby. 
Id. Id. 


Zoology. 

4, Carpenter (W., M.D.), on marginopora and allied struc- 
tures, 

5, Williamson (Mr. W. C.) on the structure of the shell of 
polystomella crispa, and the classification of foraminifera. 

Physti A 

6. Waller (Augustus, M.D.), microscopic observations on 
the circulation of the human blood, &c. 

1, Waller (Augustus, M.D.), cases of impaired vision, in 
which objects appeared much smaller than natural. 

8. Waller (Augustus, M.D.), on the luminous spectra ex- 
cited by pressure on the retina, and their application to the 
diagnosis of the affections of the retina and its appemtoges. 

9, Sace (Professor F.), on the chemical and physiological 
phenomena presented by fowls fed on barley. Translated 
and communicated: by Captain Ibbetson. 

10, Lennard (Mr. 8. W.), exhibition of microscopical draw- 
ings, illustrating the structure of bone. 

At this meeting, Professor Forbes produced some 
of the fruits of his dredging expedition on the Swan- 
sea Bay coast, on Saturday, which excited great 
curiosity; and a young shark and egg, an inch or 
twoin bulk, as well as other strange-looking crea- 
tures, alive and dead, afforded an interesting spectacle 
to the Section. 

1, After Mr, Hunt’s paper, Dr. Daubeny described 
the apparatus by means of which the experiments 
were made, and suggested that they should be tried 
ou animals. as well as on plants. 

2 Mr. Thwaites observed on the cells of palmelleze 
criginating in branched filaments, and ascribed their 
separation not as an independent vitality, but a 
division of the cells as a continued gemmation. He 
extended his remarks to others of the lower tribes of 
plants, Dr. Carpenter vouched for the importance of 
these observations, and a long discussion ensued, in 
Which the leading botanists in the room took part. 
It was concluded that all increase of animal or vege- 
table life was merely a development of cells; and at 
the Geological Section, previously, Professor Owen 
had stated that he had found the first form of animal 
life a hollow sphere. 

8. Dr. Waller described certain spectra produced 
by pressure on the retina, and ascribed their varieties 
to the part on which the pressure was made. His 
object was to show that their study might be useful 
48 guide to the treatment of ocular diseases. His 
Paper on the circulation of the blood in the lower 
part of the tongue described the microscopic results 
as throwing a light on anatomical structure. 

9, Professor Sacc’s paper was partially communi- 





cated by Captain Ibbetson, and related to the chemical 
and physiological phenomena of fowls fed on barley. 


Sub-Section of Ethnology. 
m to 


1. Schomburgk (Sir R.), remarks on a uniform syste’ 
reduce unwritten languages to alphabetic writing in 
Roman characters. 

2. Elton (Prof., D.D.), on the Ante-Columbian discovery 
of America. 

3. Schomburgk (Sir R.), remarks to accompany a com- 

i bul f eight languages and dialects of 


parative v y oO 4 
Indian tribes inhabiting Guiana. 

4. Beke (Dr.), on the geographical distribution of the lan- 
guages of Abyssinia and the neighbouring countries. 

5. Williams, (Archdeacon), an abstract of a paper on the 
Cymry, the Breton, and the Gael. 

2. Professor Elton went over much of the ground 
which we have quoted in the Literary Gazette from 
Rafn’s reports of the proceedings of the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries; and cited the inscribed rocks, 
&c., as given in the Antiquitates Americane, and pub- 
lished at Copenhagen ten years ago. He also noticed 
the legend of the discovery of America by the Welsh 
Prince Madoc, in 1170; which Dr. Latham, president, 
scouted, though he thought the Scandinavian claim 
might be more substantial. Professor Elton, in 
reply to his remarks, said the description of the old 
MS. perfectly corresponded with the present state of 
the country and rock. A body was dug up abont 
four miles from Taunton, on which was found some 
pieces of brass, which were evidently not Indian, but 
from some foreign nation. A brass plate was also 
found in Sclem, Massachusets, and is now in the 
possession of Elilu Burritt, with numbers on it, in 
the Melernic character. There were also other cha- 
racters on rocks on the side of the river, but the 
words were obliterated. The Newport monument 
also was of high antiquity. 

The papers on languages are utterly wn-reportable. 

4. Dr. Beke exhibited a map, showing the geo- 
graphical limits within which the various languages 
of Abyssinia and the adjoining countries are spoken, 
in conformity with the classification adopted in the 
“ Report on the Languages of Africa” made last year 
to the British Association by Dr. Latham. The map 
comprises classes 14 to 23, inclusive, of that report. 

In the remarks made by the author in explanation 
of this map, he agreed with Dr. Latham in all material 
points, except only as regards the aboriginal languages 
of Abyssinia Proper, which Dr. Beke considers to 
consist of those, not of the Ethiopic, but of the Agau 
class. 

The author next proceeded to analyze a list of 
Abyssinian languages, of which M. d’Abbadie says he 
has collected vocabularies ; and he showed that they 
may all be ranged in one or other of Dr. Latham’s 
classes, which may, consequently, be regarded as 
exhaustive of the languages of Abyssinia and the 
countries immediately adjacent. 

Dr. Beke also explained the probable origin of the 
fabulous stories which have been related respecting 
the Dokos, an alleged nation of pygmies, dwelling in 
the south of Kaffa, but who appear to be a race of 
savage black people, of little (if at all) lower stature 
than the generality of mankind. 

5. Archdeacon Williams on the Cymry and Gael, 
even when reduced to an abstract, is also beyond jour- 
nal-power, and may join the many large and learned 
volumes on the subject. Among his conclusions— 
That three distinct races, the Basque, the Breton, 
and the Gael, may be easily recognised as still exist- 
ing as the representatives of great nations, which 
once covered the whole of western and southern 
Europe. That the Cymry of Wales and the Bretons 
of France form a cognate race, closely approaching to 
each other, in language at least if not in other points. 
That the Cornish people formed a middle link be- 
tween those two cognate races, but approached much 
nearer in language at least to the Bretons in France 
than to the Cymry in West Britain. That the Gael 
or Gwyddel still existing in Ireland and Scotland, is 
very remote in language at least from the Bretons 
and Cymry, and appears to be the representative of 
the Galli and Celtic of the Greeks. That the Veneti 
of the Hadriatic and northern Italy, with many cog- 
nate tribes in the vicinity, were the same race at least 
in language and religion. That the modern Bretons 








are the -pure-descendants of the Venite of -Gael, the 
undoubted. representatives of those Venite against 
whom Julius Cesar fought. That between the 
Gael and the Breton there existed an antipathy and 
an enmity which cannot be attributed to any other 
cause than a long course of hostility, first originating 
in great difference of race. That this same antipathy 
also existed from the earliest ages, between the 
Gwyddel and the Cymro, which probably originated 
in similar causes. That in Great Britain consistent 
and cognate with the Cymry of the north-western 
coast, and with the Bretons of south-western 
Britain, lived a powerful race, which the Cymry and 
Bret d inated Loegrion. That of this race 
but little can be said positively, but that probable 
inferences can be drawn that it approaches closer to 
the Teutonic race than to either the Cymro or the 
Breton. 





SecTion F.—(Siatistics.) 

1. Fletcher (Mr.), on the progress of popular education, 
illustrated by the criminal returns for England and Wales. 

2. Boileau, (Sir J. P. Bart.), statistics of metropolitan 
medicancy. 

3. Harding (Mr. W.), facts bearing on the progress of the 
railway system of Great Britain. 

These papers were full of valuable details. 

2. Sir J. Boileau mentioned that Irish mendicancy 
had largely increased since 1828, whilst that of Eng- 
land had remained nearly stationary. 

Section G.—( Mechanics.) 

1. Williams (Mr. C.), exhibition and explanation of 
models of various machines. 

2. Struve (Mr. W. P.), on a low-pressure atmospheric 
railway. 

3. Hodgkinson (Prof. E.), on investigations undertaken 
for the purpose of furnishing data for the construction of 
Mr. ae tubular bridges at Conway and the Menai 
Straits. 

4. Glynn (Mr, J.), on the application of steam power to 
the drainage of marshes and fen lands. 

5. Budd (Mr. J. P.), on the advantageous use made of the 
gaseous escape from the blast-furnaces at Ystalyfera. 

2. As an improvement upon the methods hitherto 
adopted for atmospheric railway locomotion, Mr. 
Struve proposed a covered viaduct, through which the 
train should pass. He described the construction, 
the effects of rarefaction in the air, the valves and 
other contrivances necessary to produce the effect, 
and thought 7000/. per mile would cover the cost. 
He exhibited a model about twenty feet in length, 
which appeared to work well. 

3. Mr. Hodgkinson’s account of the trials by 
which every component portion of the wonderful 
tubular bridges at Conway and the Menai Straits 
were tested by him, in consequence of a reference 
from Mr. Stephenson, was a very interesting descrip- 
tion of mechanics applied most skilfully to ascertain 
problems of vital importance to these great designs. 
It led to the adoption of all the precautions taken to 
ensure stability and strength adequate to the wants 
of these enormous structures. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
WORCESTER CONGRESS. 

THE excursions on Thursday were redolent of various 
archeological interest. The churches at Evesham, 
Elmley Church, with alabaster monuments of the 
Savage family, an old farm house adjoining at Com- 
berton, with a pigeon-house of the fourteenth century, 
and other objects visited and inspected, together with 
the hospitable entertainments everywhere pressed 
upon the visitors, made the whole extremely pleasant. 
Holt turned out to be Norman, not, as rumoured, 
Roman, and ‘the tessere of the pavement of no great 
antiquity. The subterranean passage from the ancient 
nunnery on Mrs, Thomas’s grounds, the White Ladies, 
and thought to communicate with the Cathedral, and 
perhaps the city (according to old tales of old-in- 
habitants), could not be penetrated to any extent, on 
account of its being choked up with rubbish, and ap- 
parently not having been worked beyond the depth 
reached. It has since been suggested that a smaller 
aperture close by, but overlooked on the occasion, 
may be the real opening ;. and it is stated that some 
gentlemen connected with the Cathedral intend to 

have it explored. 
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This evening was celebrated with a brilliant soirée, 
given by Lord and Lady Albert Conyngham; the cir- 
cumstances of which were diversified by an extempo- 
rary lecture on Thebes, delivered by Mr. S. Bucking- 
ham, at the request of the president. 

On Friday, after the unrolling of the mummy, there 
was a public dinner in the Guildhall, at which Lord 
Lyttelton, the lord lieutenant of the county, presided 
with great success; and the speeches, both there, 
and at the parting meeting of thanksgiving on the 
following day, spoke a heartfulness and spirit of 
friendship between the good folks of Worcestershire 
and their guests, more warm and genial than we ever 
witnessed on any similar occasion. It was impos- 
sible to consider them in the light of mere compli- 
mentary expressions, and church, county, and city, 
were all equally explicit in the testimonies of their 
regard and esteem, which were reciprocated with 
similar sincerity by Lord A. Conyngham aud other 
members of the Association. 

In the evening, a meeting at the Museum took 
place ; and we will now bring up our report of the 
proceedings. 

In examining the Cathedral in every corner, eight 
or ten old sculptured stalls could not escape notice; 
and Mr. Wright read a pleasant description, illus- 
trated by drawings hastily but most cleverly executed 
by Mr. Fairholt. 

Mr. Lukis contributed a paper “ On the Sepulchral 
Character of Cromlechs in the Channel Islands,” of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

The writer prepared his elaborate paper by observ- 
ing that in 1811 he was present at the opening of a 
large cromlech in Germany, forty feet in length and 
seventeen in breadth, the area covered by five huge 
stones, the largest of which measured fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and was supposed to weigh thirty tons. 
The sight of this stupendous work of early art made 
a deep impression on his mind. In 1817 he under- 
took to explore another similar work, but was defeated 
by the traders in granite, who broke up and destroyed 
the monument. At this period he fell into the popular 
notion that these structures were Druids’ altars, and 
Druids’ temples. Proceeding onward in his re- 
searches, he made a chart of the cromlechs, hillocks, 
cairns, and other rocky eminences ; the names of all 
suspicious localities were noted; circles and cycloids 
were traced thereon, and for a time this key to 
Druidism seemed to prosper. The Celtic names of 
places and rocks, the brehous, bréchous, and breas, 
were placed above the more recent Norman appella- 
tion. The Pouquelayes (pooca, puck, a fairy; and 
le, a place) appeared to occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between the original name for the cromlech and 
the use to which it was assigned—that is to say, a 
period after the decline of the race which constructed 
these monuments, and the introduction of their dege- 
nerated posterity. The ignorance of the purpose and 
use of these structures which prevailed in subsequent 
times, is evident from the superstitious designation 
of them as chambre des fées, creux des fées, &. The 
halo of fairy mythology has not yet departed, and 
many a cairn, or hougue as they are called, bears still 
a name drawn from this fertile country of imaginary 
beings. : 

Determined to explore these structures with regu- 
larity and system, plans and sketches were made at 
every stage of the excavations. It excited no surprise 
that the stain-marks of blood, from the countless 
victims which had been sacrificed upon the supposed 
Druids’ altars, had disappeared, but traces of the fires, 
in charcoal and ashes, were expected. Nothing, how- 
ever, of the kind was discovered; and then arose 
doubts and suspicions of the correct appropriation of 
the monuments, and the germ of an inquiry, without 
prejudice, by means of the objects of ancient art and 
other remains, was produced; the dawn of a new 
system now shone over the explorers, and daily proofs 
were obtained of the sepulchraé character of the crom- 
lechs. 

Mr. Lukis then detailed the progress of his opera- 
tions, which have so successfully demonstrated these 
buildings to be burial places. Speaking of the in- 
terior part, he obseryed, “ This dark hollow chamber 





was the house of death, where were deposited the 
bones or ashes of the dead. A small spot appears to 
have been allotted to each deposit of human remains, 
with vases placed near the bones containing offerings 
to the manes of the departed, and these appear to have 
been renewed frequently by the living who visited the 
sacred abode of those they once cherished and loved. 
Many of these vessels had evidently been used during 
the lifetime of the departed ; in one instance, no fewer 
than eighteen vessels accompanied the bones of one 
individual.” He compared these burial-places with 
those of more civilized nations, and observed, “ It is 
true that we miss the elegant forms and costly deco- 
rations of the celebrated hypogei of ancient Etruria, 
Greece, and Rome; we are deprived of the delight of 
tracing the ancient modes of thinking and acting, so 
interestingly depicted upon the beautiful jars and 
votive vessels of Etruscan manufacture; we find no 
elaborately wrought scarabei or precious amulets, no 
gold or silver ornaments, no bronze or other metal 
instruments ; we seem to speak with a remote people, 
whose habits and manners were as far apart as the 
polite and intelligent cities of Europe are with the 
rude natives of the islands of the Pacific—hunting 
and fishing their chief employment, stone and clay 
their chief commodity.” 

The internal arrangement of the cromlechs was 
admirably shown by means of large coloured sketches, 
or rather, we may term them, finished drawings, by 
which it appears that when a tomb became well 
tenanted, a fresh flooring was added, and when this 
became fully occupied, another was laid down. 

Mr. Lukis concluded with a description of a crom- 
lech discovered in Jersey, and excavated by him a 
few months since. In it were earthen vessels, and 
an immense quantity of limpet shells. Referring to 
the latter, he remarked, “ There is a difficulty in 
solving the question why such a mass of limpet shells 
should invariably be found in these abodes of the 
dead in Brittany, as well as throughout the Channel 
Islands. They are discovered in every sepulchre, in 
the earliest as well as in the most recent. Was this 
species of food sacred to the dead? Or did the 
devotees and pilgrims to the sepulchres of their 
fathers share with them their scanty fare? Certain 
it is that the enormous quantity of limpet shells 
found within the tombs, and covering the bones and 
skulls sometimes two and three feet in thickness, and 
this at considerable distances from the haunts of man, 
renders this subject one of curious inquiry to the 
antiquary, and its solution would, perhaps, introduce 
us to much concerning the habits and customs of this 
ancient people.” 

Mr. Halliwell quoted a number of passages from 
Shakspere’s sonnets, and applied them to the personal 
love of the poet, who must have felt the passion to 
be able to paint it as it was painted in these poems. 
This was, however, rather a literary episode than an 
archeological investigation, and therefore we will not 
dwell upon it, though it was much applauded by the 
audience before whom the essay was delivered. 

Dineley MS.—An exceedingly curious compila- 
tion in two thick quarto volumes of MS., entrusted 
by Sir T. Winnington of Stanford-court to Mr. 
Gutch, was brought before the meeting by that 
gentleman; and a small portion of (as we under- 
stand) the rich and interesting materials selected 
rather for their popular character to entertain the 
meeting, than for the historical value which is found 
in other parts. The MS. is the production of Thomas 
Dineley, Esq., of an ancient Worcestershire family, 
and still represented in the county by the Rey. Geo. 
Dineley, rector of Popleton, and the Rev. Gifford 
Dineley, curate of Churchill. 

Most of our readers will be aware of the atrocious 
murder (so pre-eminent in our criminal trials) which 
blackened the name of this race, viz., the death of 
Sir J. Dineley Goodyere (who had assumed the name 
for the estate of his mother, the heiress) by the 
hands of his younger brother, on board the Ruby, at 
Bristol, for which the latter was executed on the 
17th of January, 1764, Mr. Gutch assigns the date 
of 1675 to the last of the volumes, bound in white 
parchment, and considers the other, bound in green, 





to be earlier ; and he remarked, the manuscripts mus 

have been the work of a gentleman well versed jy 

ecclesiastical antiquities, and indefatigable in js 
pursuit of them—a classical scholar, well acquainte/ 
with heraldry, and an accurate draughtsman. Thy 

sketches of monuments, coats of arms, dresses, &o, 

are many of them exquisitely done in pen and ink; 

and the handwriting is fair and beautiful, the wor 
of an excellent calligrapher. 

The green volume relates to his visits to sever 
of the cathedral cities, and the parishes adjoining 
them, from which he has clearly and accurately dei 
neated the monuments, and inscriptions upon them, 
with the arms of the families, and frequently trace 
their pedigrees. The epitaphs he had copied ar 
many of them very quaint and curious, from which 4 
few specimens will be extracted. 

The value of the MS. is great, as there is » 
doubt that many of the monuments have ceased 1 
exist, or are considerably defaced, and become ill. 
gible from lapse of time. This volume is entitle(— 
“ History from Marble, being ancient and modem 
Funeral Monuments in England and Wales.” The 
writer appears to have taken a wide course in his 
favourite pursuit, visiting many of the Londo 
churches, and many more throughout the country. 
It is obvious, therefore, that these volumes may be 
of infinite value to parties engaged in tracing gene- 
alogies, arms, titles, &c.; and it was stated that they 
had already been liberally lent and profitably con- 
sulted for such inquiries, The annexed are samples 
of the epitaphs, the only extracts which Mr. Gutch 
had time and opportunity to read ; but we are inclined 
to think that the volumes might supply a great deal 
of more important and remarkable matter. 

In Chippenham Church.—Here lyeth the bodies of 
Elizabeth and Mary Neate, daughters of Anthony 
and Elizabeth Neate, who departed this life near 
about the same time, were both buried in the same 
grave, July 5, 1661. 

Living, one cradle and one womb, 

one coffin and one tomb, 

Contains two sisters, O, how rare, 

A lovely and a atte | paire; 

In life, each other’s fondest mate, 

And in their death not se te, 

Their bodies here in together lye, 
Their souls in heaven, a fairer gemini. 

In Ledbury Church-yard. 

Here lieth the body of Sir Robert Callow, 

Who, in his lyffe, lov’d well God and Allhallow ; 

He prayed oft to Saynt Peter and Saynt Pol, 
Therefore say paternoster for Robert Callow’s soul. 
In Hereford Cathedral.—On Mr. Thomas Weeks. 

His labour’s lost who hither comes and seeks 

For months, or days, or years, here’s none but Weeks; 

Can weeks be without dayes? Yes, be not offended, 

For here you see that this Weeks’ days are ended. 

In Stratford Church, Weobley, Herefordshire. 


Here lies bonny pouneing Gilian, 
Who in each buttock had a million, 
She was daughter to Sir Harry, 
Whom a young man meant to marry ; 
But that cruel death did lang 
For a bitt was tough and strang ; 
She was fatt and some deel fulsome, 
And you know that g ones will sometimes 
Take fat unto their lean 
And with bacon grease their brain. 
On a gentlewoman who died in the Palace-green, 
Worcester, as she was striking a ball. 
Here sleeps chaste and virtuous Day, 
Whom fatal death slew at her play; 
She struck the ball, death her hath won, 
She heaven, death her, and so the game was done. 


In the old Town-hall of Hereford city are chambers 
for the several corporations or guilds, with their arms 
and proper verses of Scripture and devices over their 
doors. ‘ 

The Skinners have the representation or painting 
of Adam and Eve, and these words,—* Unto Adam 
and his wife did the Lord God make coats of skivs, 
and clothed them.”—Gen. iii. 21. 

The Tanners this,—“ Send therefore to Joppa, and 
call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter; he 1s 
os in the house of one Simon, a tanner.”—Acts, 
x. 32, 
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Butchers—The motto, “ Omnia subjecisti sub 
pedibus oves et boves.”—Psalm viii. Gand 7. (Thou 
hast put all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen. ) 

Glovers. —“ They wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins, being destitute.”—Heb. xi. 37. 

Bakers.—* Give us day by day our daily bread.” — 
Luke xi. 3. 

Clothiers, or Cloth Workers, whose arms are,— 
Sable, a chevron ermine, in chief, two crabits, argent, 
in base a brazel, or, with supporters. The crest hath 
this motto—* My trust is in God alone :” besides about 
their chamber these verses—lI suppose set up by one 
John Lewis, once master of the company here, in old 
English character such as it is— 

Cloathing doth other trades exceed as faer 

As splendid Sol outshines the dullest star ; 

By it the poor do gain their livelihood, 

Who otherwise might starve for want of food. 
Farmers by it make money, and do pay 

Their landlords duly on the very day; 

The cloathiers they grow rich, shopkeepers thrive, 
The winter’s worsted, and man kept alive. 


Advance but clothing, and we need not sayle 
To Colchis against dragons to prevay] ; 

Or yoke with bulls to gain the Golden Fleece, 
As Jason did who stray’d so far to Greece. 


Promote the staple strade with skill and art, 
The Fleece of God will satisfy your heart ; 
Concenter that the weavers may go on, 

John Lewis swears by Jove it shall be done. 

The Skinners were incorporated in the first year of 
Edward ITI., and made a perfect fraternitie 18th 
Richard If. Their motto is the same as that of the 
Goldsmiths— 

To God only be the glory. 

The Mercer’s arms are next described, but their 

motto is not mentioned.* 


Among the papers which it was found impossible 
to read from want of time, was one on the contents 
of a Saxon barrow recently opened in Derbyshire, by 
Mr. Bateman. The beautiful coloured drawings 
which illustrated it excited our attention. Among 
the curious objects which this barrow contained were 
portions of a helmet formed of ribs of iron radiating 
from the crown of the head, and covered with plates 
of horn, forming a kind of herring-bone pattern. 
Upon the top of the helmet is an elongated oval 
brass plate, upon which stands «a figure of a hog, in 
iron, with bronze eyes. ‘There is also chain-work 
in iron, and the frame-work of a leathern cup, deco- 
rated with crosses and other ornaments. We are 
anxious to hear the particulars of this interesting 
addition to our Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 

In another Gazette we will briefly conclude our 
account of this very agreeable and instructive 
meeting. 


PEMBROKE COINS AND MEDALS. 


THE interest of this gigantic auction, as we foretold, 
inno degree diminished as the sale proceeded, and 
has realized about 6000/. sterling. It has been well 
attended throughout, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able weather, and on Saturday (the last day), the 
rooms were crowded, the company more numerous 
than ever ; and the lots having a more general interest, 
as comprising medieval as well as antique coins, 
seals, bas-relief, carvings (probably by Albert Durer), 
&c., naturally attracted many gentlemen not present 
on other days. The original family coin-cabinets 
concluded the sale; as they had been deposited for 
about a century at Lord Pembroke's bankers, these 
cabinets were naturally much injured by “ruthless 
time :” they sold, nevertheless, very well. 

The famed coin of Tryphon, king of Syria, (143- 
138, B.c.) brought 130. (which is about the price 
paid by the greatest private collector in Europe, the 
Duke de Luynes, of Paris, for his fine specimen) ; 
only three to four of these coins are extant. It will 
ultimately, in all probability, enrich the valuable col- 
lection of our British Museum. The name of one of 
the principal purchasers at the second portion of this 


*In a Shoemakers’ Guild, with St. Crispin as their 
Se we remember the motto, “ How beautiful are thy 
With shoes, O, daughters of Jerusalem |”—Zd, L.G. 








sale has been throughout most studiously suppressed; 
and almost all the lots were purchased by well 
known collectors or agents holding unlimited com- 
missions. Of the latter class, Messrs. Rollin of 
Paris, and Curt of London, (who have obtained an 
European reputation,) were the principal parties pre- 
sent who bought most largely. Rumour states that 
our British Museum, though “ vaga sub umbra,” was 
one of the principal buyers, and we sincerely trust it 
is the case, devoted as we are to the fine old instruc- 
tive science of numismatics. The beautiful and per- 
fectly genuine gold coins of Cyrene brought from 
2/. to 16/., each coin exciting very active competition; 
they were almost all bought by Mr. Curt. One of 
the cheapest lots contained a most rare brass coin of 
the Fabricia family (Consular), described by Morrell, 
page 175, of which only two varieties are known; 
though struck in the Roman colonies, it evidently 
belongs (contrary to the learned Riccio’s opinion) to 
the above “gens;” we have never seen another 
specimen for sale in England, and but one on the 
continent, during this last quarter of a century, A 
very desirable silver denarius of Brutus was pur- 
chased for only 101. 15s. A very fine gold coin of 
the Empress Plautilla (4.p. 202) realised but 101, 
though certainly cheap at 20/.; no fault can be 
attached to its description, as the catalogue speaks 
highly of it. We may here observe that the rarity of 
this catalogue is already such, that good prices are in 
vain offered for copies of it; it certainly comprises a 
vast deal of information, and would have been of 
still greater service all ways had it been published 
earlier; it is a worthy companion to the famed and 
scarce catalogue of the Thomas collection (sold in 
1844), made by Messrs. Burgon, Curt, and Till. 
The Asiatic and African ancient copper coins, chiefly 
very rare, and bought for a learned colonel, produced 
adequate prices. A beautiful silver medal, with por- 
traits of Germanicus and Caligula, of which twelve 
similar specimens were found in Spain last year, was 
knocked down for only ll, 18s.; it was one of the 
cheapest lots of the eighth day's sale. Dr. James 
Bird bought many of the most fine and expensive 
Roman gold coins, ag, for instance, the Maticlia at 
14/1, 3s. 6d. A Severus and Caracalla at 7/. 7s. 
Trajanus Decius at 9/.; Postumus at 6/. 6s.; a 
Tacitus at 6/. 6s.; Anastasius at 2/. 1s.; and 
amongst other gems the splendid hemidrachm, tetra- 
drachm, and two octodrachms, of Ptolemy I. and II. 
of Egypt, and of their wives Berenice and Arsinoe, 
for about 41/7. Such splendid and excellent pieces 
can only be met with at the break-up of the choicest 
collections. The anciently (1746) published catalogue 
of plates of all the Pembroke coins, sold originally at 
Al. 4s,, is now with difficulty obtained at double that 
price. It is rumoured that a quarto edition of the 
present sale catalogue will be printed this winter, 
with preface, notes, index, references, &c.; it would 
certainly be a good guide for coin collectors. The 
only gold “stater,” of Lampsacus, in this cabinet, 
brought but 40. 10s., a very moderate price; we 
believe it has been purchased for the British 
Museum. The splendid silver coin of Ilium, of 
which we saw four specimens received from Smyrna 
about 1844, sold for 10/. 15s.; it originally cost a 
greater sum of money, as did the large silver coin of 
Tenedos, now disposed of at ouly 13/. 15s. Messrs. 
Rollin, of Paris, bought the gold coin of Carausius 
(141.), the Romano-British Emperor, as also the gold 
coin of his murderer and successor, Allectus,(8/.) The 
latter piece formed lot 246, Roman gold, in the cata- 
logue of the collection of Edward, Earl of Oxford, 
sold by auction in London, in March, 1742, and was 
bought by Lord Pembroke for 632. 10s. 6d.; it is 
well worth 120/., and more, if genuine, a matter which 
is left to individual opinion. A rare first brass coin 
of the good Emperor Titus, representing the Colos- 
seum, or Flavian amphitheatre of Rome, fetched 1/,10s, 


“ Whilst stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls—the world.” 
Byron. 
The Lydian gold coin, which usually sells at 12/., 
produced 30/. 10s.; the specimen at the Thomas 





sale brought only 10/. 15s.; it is generally ascribed 
to the King Croesus. A large brass coin of Plautilla, 
worth 24/. if perfectly genuine, sold for 3/. 17s.; 
there is no specimen of this rare coin in the famed 
Dupré cabinet at Paris. The gold coins of Constan- 
tine the Great, though common, sold very high, being 
in perfect condition. In fact it is, generally speaking, 
quite impossible to form a finer series of gold coins 
than existed in this noble collection, now dispersed. 
A fine gold Daric sold for 41. 8s., and was well worth 
that price, being in a very beautiful state, similar to 
some we have but just seen recently received from 
Smyrna by a dealer here in London. The almost 
unique denarius of the Emperor Glycerius was bought 
at 2/.3s., a fair price for a fair coin. Two fine 
tessere were sold for 2/.; we do not remember any 
other specimens having been offered for sale within 
the last ten years. The high prices in general ob- 
tained indicate most clearly the solid and cultivated 
taste for the sciences, pursuits, and amusements of 
antiquity. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN ORATION AGAINST DEMOSTHENES 
RESPECTING THE MONEY O¥ HARPALUS, 

Mr. Harais of Alexandria has published a facsimile 
of these fragments, of which we gave an account in 
the transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
(No. 1622,) at whose meetings the original papy- 
rus was shown and examined by several eminent 
scholars. Other learned Grecians may now have the 
opportunity of studying the characters, and endea- 
youring to ascertain whether the MS. is likely to be 
the contemporary ‘diatribe of Hyperides, (see Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Plutarch,) or a later Egyptian pro- 
duction. At all events it is very ancient. It was 
purchased last year from Arabs at Thebes, by Mr. 
Harris. There are thirty-two fragments in eleven 
plates. The specimen is most worthy of the atten- 
tion of the learned throughout Europe. Mr. Harris 
has done a liberal act in printing it for their use. 








FINE ARTS. 
Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. 
Moon. 

Every fresh part of this magnificent work appears to 
be almost an improvement on what has preceded it, 
difficult as it would be to conceive anything better 
than we had already seen. But the artist's pencil, 
and the congenial transfer of its delicious effects to 
the stone by Louis Haghe, does, unquestionably, in 
every new part, conjure up some new beauty. Here 
we have the small Temple of Dandour in Nubia, a 
simple but imposing Grecian portico; which is fol- 
lowed by a splendid view of the hypethral Temple 
at Phile, called the Bed of Pharoah, rich in Egyptian 
architecture and scenery. Framed and glazed, this 
single print is worth a volume. The gem Temple of 
Isis, in the room of that of Dendera, is an elegant 
morsel, and contrasts finely with the grand picture 
of the Pyramids of Geezeh. It is not in our power 
to describe by words the artistic feeling displayed in 
this piece. By means of atmosphere and desert 
sands, and a few other accessories, Mr. Roberts has 
contrived, on the space of some twenty inches, to 
give the marvellous impression on the mind, recorded 
by nearly every traveller who has seen these extraor- 
dinary monuments of human labour. It is, indeed, a 
masterly production, and belongs to the highest class 
of art. The Typhoneum at Dendera is another good 
example of the Egyptian style in building; and a 
view from under the portico, with coloured decora- 
tions, hieroglyphics, and sculptures, and an animated 
group of natives, is another of the artist’s triumphs, 
and worthy of the utmost encomium. The whole 
part is admirable. 

Part XII. has reached us whilst writing the fore- 
going remarks, and to it we may even more forcibly 
apply them. The general view of Esouan and the 
Island of Elephantine, is a delightful landscape, with 
vessels on the river worthy of Stanfield; and the 
tints, and lights, and shadows throughout, treated 
with the finest feeling of an artist—most picturesque, 
yet most natural, The obelisk of Onis a piece of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








solitary grandeur; and the fallen columns of Karnac 
another touching appeal to the mind. Indeed there 
is a great deal of the poetic and imaginative sug- 
gested by these memorials of the past, combining so 
admirably as they do, truth and genius. From Menes 
and Sesostris, to Mehemet and Ibrahim Pashas, the 
wide range is compassed from pyramids and ruins, to 
the existing aspect of the country, its fellahs and 
steamboats. The fidelity and beauty of the whole 
need not again be insisted upon; but at a period 
when important productions in art, as in literature, 
are like angel visits, few and far between, we cannot 
but rejoice the more in a work like this, so honour- 
able, not merely to the parties concerned in it, but to 
the nation at large. 
Sir Isauc Newton. Portrait published by R. A. 
Grove, Lymington. 

Wuex the original painting, from which this print 
has been lithographed, was shown in London, we 
gave an account of it, and expressed our conviction 
that it was a genuine likeness of the immortal philo- 
sopher, and executed by W. Gandy, jun., in 1706. 
It is now excellently rendered on the stone, and 
satisfies the imagination as to what the features of 
Newton were likely to be. There is a simplicity, 
thoughtfulness, and almost abstraction in the look, 
as if at the age of sixty-four severe studies had not 
failed to produce their effect. The forehead is ample 
and fine, the hair easy and negligent, and the lower 
portion of the countenance, though fleshy, quite in 
unison with the nobler mind above. Altogether it is 
a very gratifying publication, and must be welcome 
to “ collectors and illustrators of distinguished 
works. 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
_..RAGGED SCHOOLS, 

Amp the voices.of. science-and-learning, we ought 
not to forget the calls of humanity, nor lose sight of 
the claims of charity. The fourth’ annual report of 
the London, &c. Ragged ‘School: Union has just 
reached us, and is so far cheering in its revelations. 
The number of schools, has increased, and public 
sympathy been more generally awakened to the phi- 
lanthropy of the exertions made by Lord Ashley and 
his zealous coadjutors, and to the, social benefit likely 
to result from their labours. Their progress is shown 
by the annexed table :— 





| 
Fi | Amount 
Teachers, ‘isden| Anon ed. 
! 





2000 61 
2600 320 


First Year 200 
Second Year...... 250 
Third Year 450 


822 Vol. 


80 Paid f| 7000 | 696 











Year now closed.. | 62 





* In addition to 8572. raised for the Juvenile Refuge and 
School of Industry in Old Pye-street, Westminster. 

“ This amount of 6961. has enabled the Committee 
to assist no fewer than twenty-seven schools with 
grants, and to promise an annual assistance to some 
of those, and others, amounting in the aggregate to 
312/. One thing, however, still appears very remark- 
able—viz., the small amount of regular annual sub- 
scriptions. These do not yet amount to 1001.” 

It is next stated that a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Beamish, in Conduit-street, produced 
421. 13s. 6d. to the fund; to which we the more 
earnestly point attention, because we consider it to 
be an example which ought to be (and if put in the 
right way would, we think, be readily and fervently) 
followed by many of the clergy in London and its 
environs. 

Of the good spirit in which the establishment of 
these ragged schools has been undertaken there can 
be no doubt; the benefits they have already conferred 
on the poor and vicious are manifest, and it seems to 
us that merely more support and power are needed to 
render that which isas yet only partial and uncer- 
tain, of vast and permanent advantage to the com- 


munity at large. The foundations are best laid when 
we begin at the lowest strata. Where these are 
sand, rubbish, and filth, there is neither security nor 
comfort for those lying above them. The rottenness 
below pervades the whole. It is wise, therefore, to 
begin with infant rags and youthful evil habits. 
Reclaim and mend these; prevent the initiation into, 
and progress of crime. It will save the great expense 
and the pain of punishing. Every single source of 
infection that is cleansed becomes salutary instead 
of pernicious. Itis a primitive and efficient moral 
sanitary measure, and the extent of its effects can 
hardly be known and appreciated, only we know that 
they must be very beneficial throughout the whole 
human masses of the population. 

There has been a good deal said about the name 
given to these new institutions, and the opprobrium 
of raggedness held to make the title objectionable. 
It is true that poverty is the crime most severely 
visited in England. It is asin on which society and 
the laws look with the greatest abhorrence. But the 
people who are involved in its miseries are so used to 
this, that Pride can hardly spring up in their breasts 
to overpower the Hope offered for their rescue from 
the degradation, and set them to undervalue or resist 
the means. The scent of the rose is not likely to be 
despised if it were called a dock; and there is besides 
a strong principle in nature which leads man to exult 
in the Jowness from which he has been raised to a 
higher position; and we constantly hear persons 
boasting of having sprung from the most humble 
conditions in life. What might be the glory of a Lord 
Mayor to tell that he had received the rudiments of 
his education, and his induction into industry, as a 
pupil of a Ragged School! What honour to his 
character who had surmounted such an origin (no 
fault of his own) and such difficulties as must have 
stood in the way of his advancement. But even, 
without looking to such elevation, how consciously 
satisfied with himself must he be who has, through a 
similar course, reached the happy medium of a re- 
spectable tradesman or citizen in the middle ranks. 
We can fancy him grateful to God and his earliest 
benefactors for the blessings placed within his com- 
passing, and joyfully subscribing, to the amount of 
his ability, towards the maintenance of the schools 
which shall be widely extended and flourishing in 
that day. The system shall then be improved by 
experience; the usefulness include a multitude in- 
stead of a few; examples of success give birth to 
emulation for like chances; honesty be seen to be a 
better as well as a safer policy than dishonesty ; 
criminality consequently checked and diminished ; 
and all the world be made sensible of the in- 
defeasible Truth, that for its own sake one of 
the most important duties of property and legis- 
lation is to succour the poor, and teach their 
children how to distinguish between the paths of 
good and evil, and lead them into the ways which 
will place the dream of Hercules within their realiza- 
tion. Be it also always remembered, as a stimulus, 
that circumstances, not inherent wickedness, generally 
shape the fates of these wretched creatures. Idleness, 
want, intemperance, blasphemy, roguery, recklessness, 
are their familiars from the cradle. They are nursed 
in ignorance and vice, and they are sent forth to 
steal or starve. Why, they are utterly blameless ; 
they are as innocent as the pampered children of the 
wealthy who are exposed to no temptation, and are 
amply provided for in whatever their amusements or 
appetites can crave. Every one of them rescued is a 
brand plucked from the fire; and the conflagration 
which devours so much (and spreads so widely too) 
is to that degree, and in that proportion, lessened of 
its fuel and force. 

We rejoice to observe from the Report that the 
Industrial plan engrafted on the original design, and 
established in Old Pye-street, Westminster, is already 
bearing acceptable fruits:—‘ The number of boys 
admitted to the Refuge for the year has been seventy- 
four. Of these sixteen were known thieves, and 
twenty-seven beggars and hawkers. ‘Three only of 
the whole number could read well; seven could read 





4 little ; twenty could join letters; forty-four did not 





know the alphabet. Their ages were eight to four. 
teen. Of these seventy-four, six have been enticed 
away by parents to sell things in the street, or beg; 
eight have left the neighbourhood ; and ten have been 
returned to the Infant School, as ineligible to the Re. 
fuge. This leaves the present number of fifty. Of this 
number fourteen are inmates, being without a home; 
of the others, five are orphans, ten without a mother, 
and sixteen without a father. Instances have come 
to knowledge of boys, who twelve months ago were 
vicious and obscene, now reading a portion of scrip. 
ture at night to their parents at home, giving the 
meaning of the same as they have heard it in the 
school-room in the morning; and by this means their 
fathers have been induced to forsake the publie-house, 
that they might listen to their sons at home. Mothers 
have been led to the means of grace by the persua- 
sions of their children, who for years never entered g 
place of worship, and were proof against all the invi- 
tations and remonstrances of the missionary of the 
district ; thus showing that these Jnfant missionaries 
have an easier access to the heart than any other 
human teacher. 

“ Of the twenty-six boys taught tailoring, sixteen 
can now sew tolerably well, and ten can make them- 
selves a jacket and trousers. Of the twenty-fow 
boys taught shoemaking, thirteen can sole and heel a 
boot or shoe, and eight can make a good strong boot 
for themselves or friends—boys, be it remembered, 
who knew nothing of tailoring or shoemaking nine 
months ago. Their general anxiety to please and 
improve is as remarkable as it is gratifying; and 
their attendance is most regular.” 

As far as possible, the teaching of. handicraft; or 
the capacity for useful employment, should be carried 
throughout the system. The marked value of the 
Philanthropic Institution cannot, it is true, be ex- 
pected to be rivalled in this respect ; for children out 
of doors, liable to the contamination of bad com. 
panions or worse parents, are not so safe from pollu- 
tion, nor can they be so carefully overlooked as when 
they are housed under the constant, vigilant, and re- 
ligious superintendence of such a monitor as the Rey, 
Sydney Turner. But we must be content, and have 
much reason to be satisfied with what can be accom- 
plished ; and though we cannot clear the whole, clear 
as many stalls as we can of the Augean stable. 

As a sequel to the fitting for industrious pursuits, 
it is to be hoped that the obviously beneficial and 
effectual resource of emigration, may be attached to 
this national work of mercy. The boys and girls so 
reclaimed are the very materials of which to form 
colonists—at once arelief to the over-peopled country 
they quit, and most serviceable to the land whither 
they go. On this point we need not, however, at 
present expatiate. The subject of colonization ona 
grand scale and in every method, is now engaging the 
deepest attention of the public, and must, when the 
storm of politics is somewhat lulled, occupy a like 
attention from the government. 

In conclusion, we have only to offer our heartfelt 
wishes for the prospering of the Christian endeavours 
described in this report; and to express our gratifica- 
tion that in most of the populous cities and towns in 
the empire, Aberdeen, Dundee, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
York, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Bath, 
Bristol, Dumfries, and others, Ragged Schools are 
also going on with very satisfactory results. The 
obstacles presented in places of immense population 
are by no means so great where the numbers can be 
brought more closely into view; and this ought to be 
a weighty encouragement to their diffusion through- 
out a thankful land, 


PENITENT FEMALES, 
Amon the long established charities of London, the 
Lock Hospital has claimed a due share of public sym- 
pathy, though, from the nature of the institution, not 
so much spoken of or brought into notice as others, 
which are, nevertheless, not more humane nor worthy 
of support. The lease of the building in Grosvenor- 
place having expired, it became necessary to build a 
new hospital; and a site being obtained at West- 
bourne-green, the centre portion has been erected. 
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Two wings to complete it stand in need of more 
funds, and one of these, to be devoted as an asylum 
for true penitents, after they have passed through the 
hospital, and been faithfally instructed during their 
residence in the wards, forms the subject of an appeal 
which is now before us. Here, as in all other phases 
of viee and guilt, the greatest difficulty which besets 
the Christian philanthropist whose desire is to save 
the repentant and reformed, is to find out the way to 
restore them to the outward world in a condition 
yirtuously and honestly to earn their daily bread, and 
notthrow them, branded, upon society, which mistrusts, 
loathes, and rejects them, and leaves them no alterna- 
tive but’starvation or a relapse into the paths of crime 
and infamy. Of all the classes thus ruined and ex- 

a, there is not one more pitiable than that which 
consists of these unhappy females—the victims of 
man’s sensual passions, and often of arts and guile 
against whieh youth and innocence could offer no 
safegaard. ‘Disgusted by their miserable lives, many 
of them seek refuge in suicide, and tl ds in this 
huge infected’ metropolis perish early from disease 
and that treacherous temptation for the drowning of 
care—the gin bottle. ‘To a few the chance of rescue 
is afforded by the Lock Hospital; but when, of neces- 
sity, they are discharged from that merciful institu- 
tion, what is to become of them ?—whither can they 
tun? Relatives spurn them as abandoned and a 
disgrace, employers suspect and will not hire them, 
families fear contamination, and they are denied the 
subsistence of servitude. Whither can they turn? 
Only to their old habits, their continuation in hateful 
courses (rendered far more abhorrent by a feeling of 
the truths so lately inculeated by their teachers and 
comforters), to intemperance, odium, brutality, out- 
rage, and premature death. 

It is on behalf of a portion of these unhappy ones 
that subseriptions are now sought. Only twenty of 
them, out of the average one hundred and fifty “ de- 
graded daughters of the poor, for the most part of 
very tender age,” who annually pass through the 
hospital, can be received into the asylum, however 
earnest their prayers to be saved. Could one of the 
wings be endowed so as to accommodate sixty, it 
would be a work of benevolence with which the re- 
cording angel might fly up to heaven, and have no 
tear to blot it out among the good deeds of a sinful 
world. To supply this desideratum, we rejoice to 
see liberal subscriptions (amounting already to above 
5001.) by the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
(honorary secretary), Mr. Bond Cabbell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Abel Smith, Miss E. M. Benson, the Rev. E. 
Hollond, and others. That their example will be fol- 
lowed and what is wanted raised, when the cause is 
made more generally known, we cannot entertain a 
doubt; and we feel a pleasure in lending the humble 
and sincere assistance of our journal to the promotion 
of so truly benevolent a design. 





VEGETABLE DIET. 
(The Diet of Worms?) 

Tue report of the first annual meeting of the Vege- 
tarian Society has been sent to us, and, certes, con- 
veys a new development of the human inclination to 
change, if not to improve, to alter, if not to reform. 
The banquet, if it may be so called, it appears took 
place on the 28th July, in the Assembly room of Hay- 
ward's Hotel, Manchester, where the tables were pro- 
fusely laid out with flowers, fruits, vegetables, tarts, 
and other pastry. The beetroot red, the carrot yellow, 
the turnip white, the parsley green, were cut into 
“artistic” shapes, and arranged with such taste as 
regarded the mixture of colours, as to be quite capti- 
vating to the eyes of the Vegetarian beholders. It is 
stated that various English counties, and Scotland 
and Ireland too, (notwithstanding the potato disease, ) 
turned out upon this oceasion, and that “ thinking 
aud earnest, but (yet) cheerful, men and women 
here met face to face,” in a “flow of human kind- 
hess,” and a glow of enthusiasm, hardly to be con- 
ceived under such cooling circumstances ! 

Mrs. Brotherton, the wife of the member known by 
the noble title of Count Midnight, and who is stated 
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not to have touched flesh for thirty-nine years, was 
president, and seven mistresses and two misses, with 
names mostly beginning with H., took charge of the 
other nine, for there were ten tables, each for twenty- 
four visitors. The M.P. occupied “the middle seat 
on the platform, and was supported on his right” by 
his wife, who, we are told, has also left off the flesh 
for thirty-nine years; and a list of other persons pre- 
sent are given, who have abstained from meat for a 
lesser or greater space, and some of them (thirty-one) 
the whole of their lives. The courses of the enter- 
tainment are not so badly set down, with the pomp of 
Lord Mayors’ feasts. The first is thus marked :— 
“ Large savoury omelet, vegetables, rice fritters, vege- 
tables, beet-root. Small vase of flowers. Onion and 
sage fritters, vegetables, savoury pie. Large vase of 
flowers. Mushroom pie, vegetables, bread and 
parsley fritters. Small vase of flowers. Beet-root, 
vegetables, forcemeut fritters, vegetables, large maca- 
roni omelet. Water the only beverage.” 

The sage and onion fritters must have affected 
the balsamic breaths of the fair participants ; but if all 
ate them, we believe the haut gout (provincially hogo) 
is not so offensive. As to the forcemeat, we cannot 
tell what to make of that very improper name. The 
first course having disappeared to lively tunes on the 
pianoforte, (with confounded animal, ivory keys ;) the 
second was presented with the desert interspersed. 
Plum-pudding and rice, custards and flummery, 
creams and cheesecakes, contributed to distend the 
stomachs of the lovely feeders, (rich as the plum- 
pudding, soft as the custards, sweet as the creams, 
maids of honour as the cheesecakes, and lively as the 
flummery on which they fed), and the Rev. Mr. J. 
B. Strettles, who had previously said grace, returned 
thanks for the innocuous blessings they had so freely 
enjoyed. So enchanting was the scene, that bees, 
ants, flies, earwigs, and various other entomological 
creations were allured to partake of the treat; and it 
was not till Mr. Brotherton made a rather long 
speech on the occasion, and they fancied it might be 
twélve o’clock, and he was moving an adjournment, 
that they all hurried away, except afew moths and 
cockchaffers, who are known to take pleasure in 
nocturnal affairs. The Queen was drunk in aqua 
pura, alias pure water ; and it was hoped that though 
Her Majesty would eat beef and mutton, she might 
long reign over a loyal class of vegetating subjects. 
It was nevertheless to be wished that she would 
adopt the food which had, at as critical times as the 
present, supported the royal dignity of the Emperor 
Nebuchadnezzar—(much applause)—the only mo- 
narch in the annals of history who was known to 
have lived entirely on vegetable diet. 

Many other capital speeches were delivered, and 
resolutions passed; and at half-past nine o’clock the 
mixed Parliament broke up, delighted with the fari- 
naceous enjoyments of the day, and the temperance 
(total) and moral lessons so zealously impressed 
upon them. Although, under the dispensations of 
an Almighty Providence, animals prey on animals 
throughout the universal world, the worst that need 
be said of this peasefal society, when gathered to the 
have beans of other human freaks, may be that it was 
a harmless folly. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

J. Mackenzie Ross, Esq. — The death of this 
literary gentleman at Jaffna is announced in the 
Indian journals. He was, for many years, editor and 
proprietor of the Ceylon Herald, which he is stated 
to have unfortunately left, in order to invest his earn- 
ings in an estate near Candy, which turned out a bad 
speculation, and the grief attending which shortened 
his days. 

Our columns ought also, at an earlier date, to have 
recorded the death of Mr. Baines, of Leeds, for many 
years a distinguished writer in the Journal of that 
place, of which he was the proprietor, and the author 
of political and statistical works of solid value. By 
his talents he raised himself to the eminence of a 
Member of Parliament; and closed a long and useful 
life with the respect of all who knew him. 





Berzelius, the famed northern chemist, certainly 
one of the greatest of our age, has. been gathered to 
the grave. The honours paid by his countrymen to 
his memory are described, amid the rumours of wars 
and revolutions, in the Swedish newspapers. 

Alexander Nasmyth, Esq., the eminent dentist, 
and highly appreciated in the scientific world for his 
writings of gréat research and valuable application, 
died about a fortnight ago, after a long illness, which 
had caused him to retire from his prosperous pro- 
fession in the fruitless hope of restoration to health. 
Mr. Nasmyth was one of the ablest and most liberal 
men that ever practised dental or other surgery. His 
microscopic examinations of structure were pro- 
ductive of results of the utmost consequence in 
guiding him to the practical treatment of disease. 
He attended the junior branches of the Royal 
family, and had attained high repute and success 
when unhappily attacked by the illness—a lique- 
faction of the brain—under which he ultimately sunk; 
having, we ought to add, had his period of trial and 
affliction much alleviated and comforted by the friend- 
ship and services of Mr. Saunders, whom, on his 
failing powers, he had associated with himself in the 
unceasing labours of his professional employment. 

Sr. Azolini, the Italian historical painter, was 
killed on the 23rd ult., in an engagement with the 
Austrians near Stabbio. 

Colonel Sutherland.—We regret to announce the 
death of Colonel Sutherland, the Governor-General’s 
agent in Rajpootana, and Commissioner at Ajmeer, at 
Bhurtpore on the 24th of June, after an illness of 
only two hours. Colonel Sutherland belonged to the 
Bombay Cavalry, was Private Secretary to Lord Met- 
calfe, and the author of several valuable political and 
statistical works.—Indian Journals. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A PRAYER FOR THE LAND, 


ALMIGHTY FaTReR! hearken,— 
Forgive, and help, and bless, 

Nor let thine anger darken 
The night of our distress ; 

As sin and shame and weakness 
Are all we call our own, 

We turn to Thee in meekness, 
And trust on Thee alone, 


O God, remember Zion,— 
And pardon all her sin! 
Thy mercy we rely on 
To rein Thy vengeance in: 
Though dark pollution staineth 
The temple Thou hast built, 
Thy faithfulness remaineth,— 
And that shall cleanse the guilt! 


To Thee then, Friend Allseeing, 

Great source of grace and love, 
In whom we have our being, 

In whom we live and move,— 
Jerusalem, obeying 

Thy tender word “ draw near,” 
Would come a praying 

In penitence and fear. 


Thou knowest, Lord, the peril 

Our ill deserts have wrought, 
If earth for us is sterile 

And all our labour nought! 
Alas,—our righteous wages 

Are famine, plague, and sword, 
Unless Thy wrath assuages 

In mercy, gracious Lord! 


For lo! we know Thy terrors 
Throughvut the world are rife, 
Seditions, frenzies, errors, 
Perplexities and strife ! 
Thy woes are on the nations, 
And Thou dost scatter them,— 
Yet, heed the supplications 
Of thy Jerusalem ! 


Truth, Lord, we are unworthy, 
Unwise, untrue, unjust,— 

Our souls and minds are earthy, 
And cleaving to the dust ; 

But pour thy graces o’er us 
And quicken us at heart,— 

Make straight Thy way before us, 
And let us not depart! 


Turn us, that we may fear Thee, 
And worship day by day,— 

Draw us, that we draw near Thee, 
To honour and obey ; 
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ITANNLA LIFE ASSURANCE 
B COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 
This Institation is em by a Special Act of Parliament, 


4 Vict. cap. 9 and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
A in their fullest extent to 7 
greater facilities and accomm: 


holders, and to present 
are usually offered to the 


public. : 5 * 

le Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
Rh ing fund, Deenlatel from the premiums on upwards 
7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to poli ders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which bave oy comput! great care and labour, expressly for 

stitution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albe d 
Hi. I, M. the Emperor of Russia, having tly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most tfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
1d dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ge. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
a ials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
f. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 
porn bear? 


GEOLOGY. 
Pe wishing to become acquainted with 
great 











this interesting branch of Science will find their studies 

ly facilitated by means of Elementary Collections, which can be 

had at two, five, ten, twenty, or fifty guineas each, arranged and sold 
by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. =. 

A Collection for five guineas, which will illustrate the recent 

works on Geology, contains 200 sp » ina y cabinet, 





INERA 
imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Odeviens, 
Leolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, T 
line, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
, Bitumen, r ; 
tA ETELIC ORES.—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS.—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Ser- 
peatine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &. 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic-clay, London-clay» 
and Crag Formations, &c. ‘ ; : 

Mr, TENNANT gives private iustruction in fe myers with a 
view to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the application of 
Mineral substances in the Arts, illustrated by an extensive Collection 
of Specimens, Models, &c. 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in ice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eraptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Patrouins Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Patnoutne Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Disrensany Soar,” is prepared for i ; 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. — oe 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a e price, is ava for 
all classes, and is used with at success in purifying linen after 
infections diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Ticusorne Staset, Recent’s QuapRANt. 


THE GREATEST SALE OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE 
GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 
Sia,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. I had ew recourse to several 
ir skill, but 

















medica} men, who are celebrated for t instead of 
curing. my Complaint, it increased to a most alarming de 
Humanly speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that hundreds 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, in conse- 
quence of the impositions practised by many worthless wretches; 
bat what a pity it is that the deception pos by others should be 
the means of preventing many nee: gid under disease, 
from regaining Pealth, by the use of your Pills. When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, 1 was in a most wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was a considerable 
change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been fectly restored to health, to the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Stomach; would to God that 
po? poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 
Te 


To Professor Holloway. (Signed) © CHARLES WILSON. 

(> The above gentleman has been a School-master, but is now in 
a highly respectable House, as C ial Clerk. 

THESE truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establish- 
meat of Professor Hotzowar, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) 
london; and of most respectable Vendors of Medicine throughout 

prices—1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 


the civilized World, at the followi: 
pepe 33s, each box. There is a considerable saving by taking 
larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every disorder 
affixed to each Box, 4g 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840, and from that 
date to 31st December, 1847, £2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





| Sum added to | Sum added to 
| Policy in 1841. | Policy in 1848. 


Sum 
Assured. 


Time 


Sum payable 
Assured. 


at Death. 


SSS 
BLACEWOOD'’s MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCXCV., for September. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS! 

I. A Review of the Last Session.—II. To a Caged Skylark By B 
Simmons.—III. Sonnet. To Denmark,—LV. Life in the “ Far West.” 
Part IV.—V. The Caxtons. Part VI.—VI. Life and Times of 
George II.—VII. The Great Tragedian.—VIII. The Moscow Retreat. 
—IX, ,What would Revolutionising Germany be at? 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is fons’ 

E PITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 

_4 EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young-Persons. Price 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence, strongly bound in cloth. 

William Black i and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 

The Trade may have Specimens of this Work for distribution on 
application through their London correspondents. 











d. £ sd. 
0 6470 16 
0 6287 10 
0 6087 10 
0 5887 10 
0 
0 
0 


| 2 w & 4. 

5000 683 6 787 10 
| 500 0 

300 0 
100 0 
oo 5675 0 0 
. 5450 0 0 

. 5225 0 0 
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The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is for life. No entrance money or charge except the policy stamp. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY and INDIA and LONDON LIFE 

Sy COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, and 79, King William 
treet, City. 





Chairman—The Chisholm. 
Deputy Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
This Society is established upon the most approved principles of the 
mutual system, and allows credit for half the amourg of the first five 
annual premiums. 
The first division of profits will be in the year 1849. 
; fc esate separ cee 
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P’ P ig the gency 
of human life. 
INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 

This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
the world, at as low rates of premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security, whilst, for the accommodation of the assured, a 
half-premium table (No. 2) ha: been constructed on a plan peculiar 
to this office, and affording greater ad ges to parties assuring for 
short periods, with the option of i inder of life. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY ror SEPTEMBER. Vol. 38. 
ENZEL’S HISTORY of GERMANY, from 


the earliest period to the present time; translated by Mrs, 
Gsorcr Horrocks. To be completed in Three Volumes. 

The recent Volumes are: Milton's Prose Works, Vol. I.—Lamar- 
tine’s History of the Girondists—Ranke’s History of the Popes— 
Wheatley On the Common Prayer—Coxe’s Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough—Goethe’s Autobiography—Sheridan’s Dramatic Works avd 
Life—Schlegel's Philosophy of Life and Lan — Machiavelli’s 
Florence—Lanzi's History of Painting—Coxe’s House of Austria— 
Ockley’s History of the Saraceus. 

Prospectuses of Taz Stanparp Lisrany may be had of every 
Bookseller. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
T= PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Serrempen 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Conrents:—The Sale of Bad or Adul d Medici An Act 
to prevent the Importation of Adulterated and Spurious Medicines 
into the United States—Circular Instructions to Officers of Customs 
—Meeting of the College of Pharmacy, New York—The Miscarriages 
of Medical Reformers—The Common se View of the Question — 
The Separation of Pharmacy from Medical and Surgical Practice—The 
Schools of Chemistry and Pharmacy—Furfurol—Oxalic Acid—The 
Saccharometer Coutroversy—On Sugar— Naphtha — Impurities in 
Cc ial Hydrochloric Acid—The Preparation of Anhydrous Sul- 
phuric Acid—Bromine—The Pharmacopeeia Test for Iodide of Potas- 
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